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‘You never liked him,” exelaimed Mr. 
Holroyd, irritably. 

“ Never |. It was ageinest my will,as jcu 
knew, that he married Elizabeth; but she 
would have her own way, like moet women, 
anda nice hash she made of her life, poor 
girl! Gordon was not a good husband, 1’m 
sure of that!" 

“He never ill-treated her,”’ interrupted his 
uncle. 

“No! but I believe he neglected her. I 
don’t cay she hadn’t a temper ; but——.” 
‘Bat you must allow, Jobn Dacres, that of 
late she was very queer—in fact, quite 
strange in her mind.” va 

* If she made a bad bargain, 0 didhe. A 
man does not like a half-witted wife, draggle- 
tailed and indolent, and hel , moping and 
mewing beside him all day. ‘These may 
om hard words toa father, but they are the 
truth.” 


see erat ene Sel eer, a 
ou our 0 . ep mine. |’ , can : 
Ahhenai I yon't Re Gosden sand believe | . 


ke is selfish, nt, and I “won't say 
what elsemy wife has taken ay fener to 
him, end has told ‘me to ask him his 


father overtoonur Ohristmas-tree and tableaur- >» 


vivants next Thursday ; you say, Miss 
May isa protégde ot Eaay Cain : 


Tsaac-and his 
altogether, 


Miss Gaspard, good-naturedly, ‘and there is. 
girl in the village that makes very well, ad 
will tata you out a very decent dress“If you 
give her the material.” ; 

The material was to be black—black-lace, 
or black-met~and made as plain as possible ; 
in short, as befitted a girlin Linda May’s posi- 
tion. 

Linda dressed herself with some trepidation 
on the eventful evening. She was wearing an 
evening dress for the /irst time, and going into 
company also for the first time. She had a 
tremulous feeling that she would be a goose 
amorg swans! 

What right had she—an unknown, nameless 
orphan—to herd with the best families in 
Kent ? 

On the other hand, she had a conviction that 
she was as good as anyof them. It seemed 
too wild an idea to breathe into anyone’s ear 
that she believed herself to be Arabella 
Holroyd’s daughter. Where were her proofs? 
people would say. Well, there was her face, 


that was one pet her age exactly tallied ; 


with the age of Arabella’s infant. She hada 
queer little mole on her. shoulder, that now 
she came to examine it might be taken for a 
crescent in shape, thongh she had never noticed 
the resemblance before. 

Mr. Isaac’s agitation too, was strange. Why 
did he look as if he had seen a ghost when he 
first beheld her? Why did he cross-examine 
her so closely? Why did his hand tremble, 
and why was his face averted ? 

Strong proof as these were to her, they 
would be a at by a cool-brained out- 
sider who had no interest in the issue, nor an 
intensely sanguine disposition like her own. 








 OLpeanad yok can come with us /” said 
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She gazed at herself in the glass rather dis- 
contentedly. Her dress was 80 very, very 
plain ; she had no ornaments cave.a row of 
ancient coral beads round her neck—a row of 
red beads, from which depended-a little, fat, 
red coral heart. She found it in Miss 
Mee’s workbox, and it had not struck her as 
being worth pawning in those gloomy, miser- 
able days of last year. Now it gave a bit of 
colour to her sombre dress—that and a bouquet 
of red camellias that Nan’s sweetheart 
arranged and provided at Nan’s bidding. <=» 
Linda said to herself that “she did not 
look s0 very bad, after all, and no one would 
notice her. She was going to see, not to be 


take her to Miss ee 
waiting humbly at side door. 

Linda, who now knewherway : |< 
fold about the — 


seen ;"’ and throwing her geale ¢ round 
verdes wget iy, Haale th was to 
had: been 


to one. abrupt angle in 
cat—a monster, 1 













#1” Br 
ne A gust of wind!” said ‘Mi, 
contemptuonssmile. ‘ The part of thie 
house has enough draughts in it to turn a 


"But Teally am sure I saw something!” 
porsiatelthe girl, who looked ghastly pale, and 
was shaking like a leaf. 

‘*‘ What sort of thing?” 

‘‘I¢ was dark, and had no particular shape. 
he = just close tome, though I could not 

eel it.” 

‘Pooh! my dear Miss May ! Dark—shape- 
less—close to youand you could not feel it! 
We all know whzt you saw, and what = 
have been running away from like one dis- 
tracted !’’ 

‘* What?” she asked, a+ =e oe 

“Why, your own: shadow. A draught of 
wind, and your own shadow!” 

It might be so, she acknowledged to herself, 
but the cat was no w, and. no sach 
animal was in the house to her knowledge. 
Moreover, it was no shadow that had sat at 
the foot of the bed and. warned -her, and 
dragged the clothes away from her shrinking 
face and trembling fingers. 

However, this. wae no time,to stand disous- 
sing the matter; she was. late already. She 
felt half inclined not to go, her nerves were 
so shattered ; but better go and get the horrible 
idea dispelled from her mind by:Annie Gas: 
pard’s chatter, and by new and gay surround. 


ings. 
itr. Holroyd had dismissed her for the 
evening, and her only alternative would be to 
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——— 
retarn to her own lonely, isolated room ; and 
from the thought of that and of the interven. 
ing, vault-like passages, her mind instinctively 
recoiled. 

Dacres Court was a blaze of light, and 
torches burnt all the way along on both sides 
of the avenue, as Dr, and Miss Gaspard and 
their companio up to 











n for the time sham 
the portico in the village fly. 

The steps were covered with crimson cloth, 
and up steps numbers of well-dressed 
— were ascending—women with diamonds 

their hair, and men with handles to their 


names. 

Linda felt her own insignificance as she'stood 
dn a corner of the cloak-room, and watched 
bearions id dames and their daughters 
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g out. their-tulle-or satin skirts,;and 
atic ene hair # last pat or touch before 
en but she 
‘ ed girl in black ; 


dooked at Meoli lady ion bine 
z sald, rather 











noise and iistle, ‘and 

gay : ; ihe felt com- 
“Annie Gaspard! daway. She was 
alone, no one knew her, no one looked at her, 
and she could gaze her fill at everyone and 
everything. 

There was Mr. Dacres following in the 
Duchess of Dublin, a stout, merry-faced old 
lady. There was Miss Cotton, in a pale yellow 
satin and tulle, looped up with poppies, wear- 
ing a brilliant reviare round her neck, and 
talking and pow and to half-a-dozen appre- 
ciative men, including. Gordon Holroyd, who 
appeared to be roused to unusual animation, 
and laughed and applauded. her speeches quite 
uproaringly ; but lookers-on see most of the 
game, and Linda noticed that, these speeches 
were made at Captain Dacres, who stood close 
by, silent and self-possessed, with « pair of 
scissors in his hand, prepared to begin opera- 
tions, at a given signal, on the Christmas- 






tree. 
Presently, all the.com were seated, and 
gifts were being handed to those whose name” 


were called out—trifles, pretty, © ive— 
pelts tbetqwoald make a considerable bo® in 

nire B 

Linda wa hed the p proceedings with nterest 
pane cigar cases, silver bottles. meh 
baskets, jow ets, e8, bup ean 
jewelled pins being handed about aw! #dmired, 
or raved over all round her. 

Of course, there was nothin for her. She 





never expected anything; br She was glad to 
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see Annie Gaspard presented with a pretty 


resent. 
Somewhat to her “a the Squire found 
her out, and squee himself into a seat 
peside her, and nodding at her affably. 

“ Well, Miss May!” he said, in his hearty 
voice, “how are you getting on? and what 
have you got? By Jove!"’ he ejaculated, and 
he drew in bis breath, and stared at her in 
unmitigated surpriee. ‘I say, did Mr. Hol- 
royd give you that?” pointing his fioger at 
her trumpery ornament—the coral necklace. 

“Nol” she amswered. ‘‘Why do you 
ask?” 

‘« Because it belonged to his daughter who 
is dead. That was Arabella’s coral neck- 
lace! ”’ : 

“ How do you know ?”’ gasped. his. listener- 

“ How dol know! Foran excellent reason. 
I remember it being bought end given to her 
when she was quite a little chit by her god- 
mother—my, firstiwife ! *’ y 

Linda said ating bet her heart beat very 
fast. This coral necklace was another proof 
—another link inthe chain—and that a very 
strong one, 

“ May Lask how it.came into your ’ 
sion?” he continued, rather suspiciously, 
pone elbow as he spoke, and regarding 

er . 

“ Yes, certaizily ; and I will tell you!” she 
answered, with sparkling eyes. ‘‘I do not 
know who my parents were. I was brought 
up in the country by an old Miss Mee, who 
said that I jwas no relation to her. She 
promised to tell me all about myself, but be- 
fore she could. keep her promise she died."’ 

“ Well, andthen—— ?” 

“Then her brother came from. Liverpool, 
took all her property- but her clothes, and a 
few books and things that. were of no value. 
Among these things: was a little, red leather 
work-box, very old-fashioned, and it I found 
& hair ring, and this necklace.” 

‘May I see the ring?” leaning forward. 

‘' Certainly!” taking it off, and tendering 


“* That was Arabella's too. See the small, 
gold fleur de lis; the Holroyd crest! At one 
time, twenty years ago, we were very intimate 
with them. They: were more like relations 
than neighbours. | Qld Mr. Holroyd and my 
first wife weré bosom friends. . Latterly there 
has been a coolness. My daughter, who 
married Gordon Holroyd, was not a happy 
wife; bat she is:dead, and there is no use in 
keeping oat I like old Holroyd for 
the sake of old associations ; but, candidly, I 
can’t stand Isaac, I’ve always thought Isaac 
ay a deep part about Arabella. Do you 
now that —— very like her?” 

The girl grown pale again by this time, 
and a half-startled, — look was in 
her eyes. Before.she he said,— 

_ ‘Now I must go. Isee Mr. Dacres beckon- 
ing, but I'll send some one to take my place,”’ 
and rising as he spoke he hurried away. 

‘ Rupert!” he said, buttonkoling his son, 
“I want you to do something. I have a 
protégée here. I want youto be good to Mr. 
Holroyd’s reader ; she’s quite a stranger here 
ene nobody.” 

_/0 & very short time, Captain Daores occu- 

pied his father’s place. He glanced at the girl 
to whom he had just been introduced. She was 
looking straight before her ; her features were 
delicate in outline, and almost faultlesely 
regular in their. proportions, and her eyes 
were fixed abstractedly,on the curtain that 
hung before the stage, on which the tableaux 
vivants were to be produced. 
_ Rupert Dacres was not aconstomed to be 
ignored and treated with indifference. He 
ors ge om ew ee the heat of Zhe 
room ; only & monosyllable. 
Rupert began to get angry. “| 

“Won't a eS a ee or mats but I 
shall make speak |: ny for your 
thonghts, Miss May ?” or 4 

She gave a little start, and said,— 

“I could not sell. them; they are too pre- 
cious. Your father has been telling me some- 


it 


thing that has put very strange ideas into 
my head.” 

“Telling you about what, if I may pre- 
sume to enquire?” 

** About this!” laying her fingers on her 
necklace, 

Rupert stared in amazement. 

* Perhaps,” she added quickly, “you will 
know more about it some day. I believe this 
coral necklace is a link in my life!” 

At this moment the curtain drew up on the 
first tableau, and there was si!ence. 

It was “‘ Qneen Mary and her Coort.” This 
was followed by ‘‘ The Princes in the Tower.” 

**Doesn’t the jailor's face remind you of 
someone?” whispered Captain Dacres. ‘Of 
Mr. Isaac Holroyd ?” 

It did. For. all his benevolent words and 
deeds, Mr. Isaac Holroyd had a cruel and 
malign expression. 

Between the scenes Captain Dacres talked 
away to hiscompanion. It was not often that 
he cared to exert himself, but he could talk 
both intelligently and agreeably when he 
chore to take the trouble, and he did lay him- 
self ont to entertain and befriend this pretty, 
neglected, and unconventional girl, who did 
not know a creature in the room, And ‘she 
talked to him as she had never done to mortal 
man in her life before; telling him of her 
curious girlhood—her loneliness—her strug- 

les in London—her success in securing Mr. 

olroyd’s situation—her thankfulness for a 
shelter and a home—led on from one sentence 
to another by the magnetism of her compa- 
n‘on’s kind, dark eyes. 

When the tableaux were over, and the room 
was once more filled with the gentle clamour 
of high. bred voices, ‘he Jid not quit her side, 
but escorted her’ to the supper-room, and 
waited on her thére, to the fury and amaze- 
ment of Maria Cotton, who surveyed ‘the 
couple from a neighbouring table ; and when 
she went away with the Gaspards, it was Ru- 

Dacres himself who amazed them and the 
two Holroyds by wrapping Miss May up in her 
furs, and accom ping er to the dingy fly, 
with as much attention and deference in his 
demeanour as if she had been a duchess. 
More s0, indeed, probably; for Rupert 
Dacres, though courteous toall, was a lazy 
sort of fellow, who rarely put-himself ont for 
anyone | . 


CHAPTER XVI. 


For several days after Linda's unwonted 
dissipation, Mr. aes was confined to his 
room with a return of bis bronchitis, and the 
interviews, which his relatives co eagerly 
sought for, were denied them very sternly. 

e would not allow anyone near him but 
Miss May and old Leech, In sickness she 
was invaluable to him, and he refused the 
offers of his dear brother's tender care 
querulously, not to say indignantly. 

No one could believe with what desperate 
impatience the two relatives, brother and 
nephew, longed for an interview. Their 
money troubles were ees on them sore. 
Grave letters arrived daily for Mr. Isaac, and 
at last he rushed up to don to stave off 
the evil moment for even a week. 

A week! Much might happen in that time. 
His dear elder brother was most seriously ill, 
delightfully ill. Before a week was over he 
himeelf might be master of Carrisbrock, 

The evening before he -took his departure, 
he and his son Gordon, who had been fo!low- 
ing the fox (and Miss Cotton), came into the 
library together in that dim, idle hour which 
precedes g and dinner. 

Gordon threw himself back into an easy- 
chair, and stretched his muddy top-boots and 
leathers towards the blazing logs, whilst his 
father sat opposite, nursing one leg on another, 
and watching the flames with great intentness. 

There was no light: in the apartment beyond 
that ‘given by the wenn. logs, and the two 








men seemed to be bli y unconscious that 
L they were not alone. 





Miss May was standing in s corner, bshind 
a big, screen, carefully, groping for a book, 
She had no desire to keep herself concealed, 
and she was basily fingering the backiof some 
volumes, when she was startled by hearing 
Gordon ae 

‘My old father.in law was talking to me 
to day about Miss May. He has got the girl 
on the brain. Nothing willdo him bat that 
she is Arabella Holroyd's daughter. He says 
her face, and manner, and voice are Arabella’s 
| Over again; that she has ornaments that be- 
' longed to her ; that her age tallies exactly with 
| that of Arabella’s daughter; and, to make a 
| long story short, he is going to place the whole 
matter before her grandfather, and get him to 
put her cage in the hands of detectives!” 

‘*What business is it of his?” said Mr, 
Isaac, in a biting tone. 

“None. But he has a kaack of meddling in 
other people's affairs; and is as dogged in 
ar to what he once takes into his head as 
my dog Billy!” 

‘He must never carry out his meddling 
here! He must never get your uncle's ear, 
much less pat detectives on the track; for if 
he does we are lost! Bear that in mind, 
Gordon.” 

“What do you mean? You don’t really 
mean that there’s anything to be feared from 





“Everything! The girl is your ,cousin. 
Don't you see the likeness between her and 
the picture of her mother? It's like fate—her 
being in this house quite by accident! Bat 
the old man must never know who she is, nor 
shall she/ If she was acknowledged heiress 
youand I would be beggars, Gordon; remem- 
ber that.” 

Gordon groaned alond, and then said,— 

“I'm a beggar as it is. If the old man don’t 
go off soon I’ll be completely up a gum tree!” 

‘* The doctor to-day said he was in » very 
critical state,” said his affectionate brother, 
cheerfally. “ His breathing is affected. I don’t 
think he can last long ; the weather is against 
him.” 

** How much is he worth?” said Gordon, 
more hopefully. 

“There have been great savings the last 
eighteen years,” said Mr. Isaac, rubbing his 
hands. “I should not wonder if he had put 
by a couple of hundred thousand pounds ; and 
the rental alone is nine thousand per annum, 
or more. Yes, your uncle would cut up 
well!” 

‘Two hundred thousand pounds!" echoed 
the other. There’s a good deal of spending in 
that!” 

“There is; and I’ve promised you halves, 
Gordon; but if you grumble, and make the 
money fly, as is your habit, you'll be as bad 
off as ever in a twelyemonth |!” 

‘* Once I can get out of this scrape, and into 
smooth water, I'll promise never to put my 
head into such a noose again, I'll reform. 
I'll settle down as a respectable domestic 
character, and I'll marry Maria Cotton!” 

“If she will have you. She'd rather have 
Dacres’s little finger than your whole body!” 
replied his parent, frankly. 

‘* And Dacres doesn't care a straw for her, 
He seemed ra ‘cr smitten with Miss May, I 
thought, eh?”’ 

“ There’s the ficst gong! " saidehis futher, 
rising. “Smitten with MissMay! Theman 
is not such a fool!” 

And, so saying, he, walked out of the room, 
followed by his hopeful offspring. 

Linda's heart was beating fast. She had 
never played the part of eavesdropper before, 
and she felt both frightened and ashuiueu, as, 
leaving her hiding-place and the book she had 
come to seek, she stole towards the fire, and 
stood before it, looking dreamily into the red 
embers, 

No need for her to hurry. She did not dine 
with the two guests that day. 

And so she really was Arabella’s daughter, 
Mr. Holroyd’s heiress; and her name was 
not Linda May, but Linda Delafosse.  . 

How was she to prove this? He Uncle 
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Isaac would give her no assistance for to 
acknowledge her claimg; would, as he said, 
leave him a beggar. 

As the girl etood thus, with her head bent 
and her hands clasped, and her pretty girlish 
figure thrown out into strong relief against 
the firelight, she was aroused from her 
meditations by hearing a heavy sigh in her 
neighbourhood; and, turning quickly round, 
she bsheld a figure sitting in Gordon Hol- 
royd’s chair —the figure of a woman with 
piercing black eyes. She was dressed in 
brown ; it was ‘the Brown Lady ” again. 

Linda had hardly time to distinguish her, 
for she only gave her one brief glance of 
horror and amazement; but she noticed that 
the apparation wcre a shawl over its head, 
and with the same shawl concealed the lower 
part of its face, in fact, all but the eyes, 
which had been fixed upon herself with a gaze 
that a basilisk might have envied. : 

As Linda took all this in, with a lightnin 
look she gave a half-stifled shriek, and fle 
oat of the room. Her heart beat so fast that 
it almost choked her, and more for company 
than anything else she ran up to Mr. Hol- 
royd’s room and entered very ‘softly, for she 
had left him asleep. Bat he was not asleep 
now, for he asked, in an audible peevish 


to2ze,— 

“What's the matter, May? Why are you 
panting like a hunted hare?” 

“* Because I’ve been running sir,”’ she an- 
ewered, coming over to the side as she 
epoke. Because I have been frightened.” 

“By what? A rat?” 

“*By a figure sitting in the library, a 
weman with a shawl or a band over her head, 
and holding a piece of it before her face.” 

“The Lady in Brown,” he said. ‘ Well, 
ehe will do you no harm.”’ 

“She nearly frightens me to death, and 
ony for one reason I would not stay another 
night in the house.” 

“‘ Hoity toity ! that’s very fine talking. And 
pray, what ia the reason?” 

‘“‘Té’s a secret, sir, that I will only share 
with you, and you must promise to keep it,” 


-said the girl, boldly resolved to make the 


plunge now and get it over. 

“‘Must! I don’t like that word. Who 
dees this secret concern, May ?”’ 

“You and me—only you and me,” 

“ Well, ont with it!” 

**You must prepare for a surprise, sir, a 
great surprise,” she said, trying to steady her 
shaking voice. ‘I have reason to know that 
your daughter's child is still alive.” 

«No—no—no!" he exclaimed, grasping 
the bedclothes tightly, like a man in pain. 

* Yes,” she went on, with pale lips and a 
iow, hurried voice, ‘‘and that I am she.” 

‘‘No— impossible!" said the old man, 
vivlently. 

«I beseech you to listen’to me fora few 
moments with patience,” said the girl, kneel- 
ing down suddenly, and taking his hand. “I 
am said by all who knew her to be the living 
dmage of your daughter. My age tallies with 
the age of her child. I know no parents, I 
was brought up in obscurity purposely, and 
among the scanty possessions left to me by 
my goardian are two articles that belonged 
to your daughter—a neck!ace of coral and a 
Little ring. “They were both recognised by 
Sqnire Dacres.” 

“Anything more?” said the old man, 
fhearaely. ‘‘ Where are your proofs?” 

‘*Some were destroyed; but some are in 
yenr brother's keeping. His agitation when 
the first saw me and his anxious questionings 
awakened my suspicions, and an hour ago I 
was in the library searching for a book you 
wished me to read to you—a book on poisons 
-~and Mr. Holroyd and his son came in and 
talked in the dark, not knowing that J was 
present. ' 

« Aad you listened 2.” 

‘Yes. I could not help it. They were 
tslking about me. Your nephew said that 
Synire Dacres was coming to speak to you 
mvat me, end suggest that you would place 





the matter in the hands of detectives, and 
thus trace out my history. There were no 
particulars of your grandchild’s death—no 
certificate ?” 

* But all this is raving and nonsense. Have 
you done?” 

** No,” she went on, rather tremulously. 
“T heard Mr. Isaac Holroyd say that I was 
your granddaughter, that he was aware of the 
fact, bat that you or I should never know it, 
for if you did he would bs & beggar.” 

“ And what else did he say?” 

“T would rather not tell you. That is all 
they said of me.” 

“Girl, if you are my granddaughter, obey 
me!” said the old man, solemnly. 

‘‘ They said—they said that you were very 
rich. They said that you could not livg long. 
They speculated on—on your death." 

‘‘Oh, they did that, did they? Ring the 
bell for Leech.” 

“ Leech,” he said, as that ancient servitor 
came into the room, ‘“‘do you see Miss May 
there ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ Be eyes for me for once. Look at her and 
tell me if she is like anyone you ever saw? 
Tell the truth.” ' 

ag hesitated for*a moment, and then 
salad ,— 


"No offence, sir, but I can only see what 
all the world sees. She's the born copy of 
Miss Arabella. When I first saw her comin 
in at. the hall-door you might have, kn 
me down with a straw.” 

‘Come nearer, child,’ said the old man, 
“and let me pass my hand over your face. 
* Yes,” he said. “ Yes, Arabella’s features. 
If you are her daughter, Heayen has sent you 
tO me in my old age and mity, and 


‘| been good to me beyond what I deserve. You 


shall bring your poor little proofs, your neck- 
lace and ring, and to-morrow we shall put 
the police on the trace. You have an address 
in my desk—the addresa on the letter—Mar- 
gery-terrace, Hammersmith, was it? and 
from that they can work the clue; but it’s 
twenty years ago—twenty years ago—and be. 
fore I accept all you say I must have some talk 
with my brother. If heis innocent of this 
charge you are casi out, you'll anderstand that. 
There are two sides to every story.” 

“ Yes. Bat you poomsiens to keep my secret. 
Surely you can ask questions without betray- 
ing me?” 

* Yes, I can do that. I ssarcely believe 
that my own only brother would have made 
away with—kidnapped and concealed—my 
granddaughter, in order to succesd to the 
estate himself. Such villainy is only known 
upon the stage! Go down, now, and send 
him oR to me alone,” 

Mr. Isaac Holroyd received the invitation 
to visit his brother with ¢ pleasure, and 
followed Leech to the sick room with joyfal 
alacrity. He could judge the patient’s chances 
for himself for one thing, and he would en- 
deavour to borrow money for another. 

His brother was wonderfally better ; his 
breathing was no longer oppressed ; his voice 
was clear and sharp as he said,— 

** Well, Isaac, I hear you are going to town 
to-morrow, and I thought it would ba no 
harm to have a talk with you.” . 

‘No harm—no harm at all!” said Isaac, 
sitting down and rubbing his long, thin 
hands, 

“Lying here, thinking of my latter end, 
and all my sins, my mind goes greatly to 
Arabella. Are you quite certain, Isaac, that 
there was no mistake about the child—the 
orphan—that it did die?” 

‘* No—no mistake, I am sorry to say!" 

‘Then is did die? You are sure of that?” 

“Tl swear it did! What makes you go 
back to such strange suspicions now?” 

‘Dreams, Isaac—dreams. I often reproach 
myself that there was so little interest taken 
about the baby. It was my heiress; it ought 
to have been brought down and baried here. 
Where was it interred?” 





‘Oh !—I’m sure I can’t recollect at this 
moment.” 

“Bat you will recall the place to your 
mind, won’t you?” 

‘Yes, yes !—only give me time!” 

‘J mean to put a stone up. And you will 
et the burial certificate and certificate of 
eath indueform. You might manage that 

when you are in town to-morrow for a few 
days, will you?” 

“Certainly. I'll do everything—everything 
in my power,” faltered Isaac, in a low, oon- 
strained sort of voice. ‘And there is some- 
thing I want you to do for me—a favour,” he 
added. “In short, my money is locked up 
in s0 many enterprises that I am —- 
greatly hampered for some floating cash— 
some ready capital. As I am situated, my 
hands are tied. Theres have been heavy 
failures too, and we have been hard hit; in 
short, what would be no inconvenience to 
you, and—of course, I’d give you ample 
security—would be a tremendous boon to 
me.”’ 

“TI always thought you were a wealthy 
man, Isaac,” said his brother, coldly. ‘ You 
4 ag own fortune, and your wife was 
rich.” - 

“Tam!—I am! but my capital, az I tell 
ou, is locked up in many things that yield 
ittle interest. A certain sam of ready-money 

would treble itself in three years’ time in my 
hands.”’ 

“ And that sum?” 

‘‘ Well, business is business, I could not 
do with less than fifteen thousand’ and I’d 
guarantee five per cent.—that's understood.” 

~ Yes,” said the blind man, sharply ; “and 
it’s - understood ata P rate! —_ _ & 
penny !—not @ penny ou ‘ands, 
indeed, to bolster up your rotten business! 
No, no! I may bea blind man, but I am not 
a fool!” 

“No. Bat I am your next heir, and in- 
herit all you possess. It would make little 
difference to you to give me the part of that 
inheritance now; there would be no folly in 
such an act, nothing but pure brotherly kind- 
ness!” said Mr, Isaas, in his most unctuous 
voice, 

“ Well, it’s an act that I am not going to 
commit! I feel better than I have for 
months. I was reared in a sensible fashion, 
so were you—out of bed at six every morning 
and into a tub of cold water. We are a hale 
and long-lived family! My grandfather was 
ninety-five when he died! Why should I not 
live another twenty years? And, whether I 
do or not, be sure of one thing—that as long 
a3 I have breath in my body I'll keep my 
money in my own hands!” 

“Oh, well; of course, you have power to 
do as you please with your own!” said the 
other, with great hamility, but a deep scowl 
on his face. “ Bat I think you that I 
am your kin—your only brother. You might 
stretch a point?” 6 

‘*No I won’t—and there's an end of it! 
Let us changes the subject; and talk of 
something else.” 


a 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Tuts was heavy news for his listener, and - 


after a — 5 rr eK — <4 
hypocritical regrets acd wishes, wen 
to the oak-room a sadder and a wiser man. 

“* Well! how’s the old gentleman?” said 
his son, briskly. 

‘*Much better—almost convalescent, de- 
clares that he is going to live for the next 
twenty years,”’ 

sey wi That's a bad hearing,” f 

“Yes! and I'll tell you one to match it. 
He has got his suspicions. about that gi: lend 
had meup merely to cross-examine meaboutthe 
child’s death. I’ve been commissioned to find 
out where it’s buried, and to bring back the 
copy of its burial certificate.” . 

‘* That you can easily manage ? "’ 

‘I'm not at all so sure that I shall be able 
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to manage it at all, but I must try and put 
him off in some way, and we must get the girl 
out of the house, by hook or by crook, or we 
shall be ruined,” and Mr. Isaac bent his head 
upon his breast, and gave himself upto serious 
meditation. His son knew his moods and 
was silent ; his grey-headed father was basily 
engaged in hatching some clever scheme—a 
scheme which would benefits them both ! 

Mr. Isaac Holroyd never breathed a werd cf 
his having endeavoured to borrow money, and 
his son, thus totally unprepared, sabseqaeatly 
fell into a pit blindfold. 4 : 

Among the lettera he received the: followiog 
morning was one from @ man with whom he 
lived. Whilst in town he was one of his par- 
ticular chums, whom he had entrusted with 
the execation of s very delicate commissivn, 
and it ran thus,— 

‘‘Dzar Hotnoxp, — Its no use, I've scen 
Cook, and he utterly refases the dibs, It's 
neck or nothing with you now, and if you 
can't pay up within ten days youd better 
bolt, Samuel, the Jew, has bills of yours for 
four thousand and odd pounds, and won't re- 
new. There's not a penny to be raised here 
for love or anything else, They know that 
you are on your last legs. Why don't you pus 
the acrew on your old uncle? I hear se estate 
brings in ten thousand a year,and that he does 
not spend ten hundred, Make him sheli out, 
If he won't, you know the consequences batter 
than does yours traly,—Tom Larkwoxray.”’ 

Gordon Holroyd tore this letter to pieces, 
aud threw it angrily into the fice, and then 
stood with his elbowa on the chimney-pisve, 
leaning his head on his hand. His Jasi wild 
hope of renewing bills and raising money was 
shattered, and unless the old blind miser up- 
stairs gave him a helping hand (this was how 
he thought of his uncle), he aud ruin stood 
stood literaliy face to face. 

Six thousand poands would free him for the 
present, and, after all, what would such a sam 
be to hia uncle, whose income and savings were 
se large? He wonld never feel the loss of it, 
and might jast a3 well give it to him now as 
later. He miscalculated entirely his uacle’s 
feelings with regard to his muney. He 
thought that, like many saving people, he 
would part with a cheque, a mere common: 
place looking bit of paper, conveying nothing 
to the touch, whilst he could not endure to 
part with ten sovereigns, bat he was mistaken. 

Old Mr. Holroyd, during all his years of 
darkness, had reared up one coasfort for him- 
seli—his money. Day by day his love for it 
grew stronger. His solemn iaterviews with 
his man of business were the white stones ia 
his life, and he knew to a halfpenny how his 
account stood at his bankers. He kept a 
couple of hundred sovereigns, along with all 
his bonds, and will, and leases, and family 
documents, in a strong box in his bedroom,and 
these he sometimes got out and fingered 
over. 

There was no concealing the fact that old 
Mr, Holroyd was a miser, and loved money 
passionately forits own sake—not for what it 
could do, or what it could purchase. 

The same day that Gordon Holroyd was 
pacing the damp shrubbery walks with his 
handsin his pockets, literally at his wits’ ends, 
Linda May had been desputcbed into the 
village to get & prescription made up at the 
chemist's, and with a message to Dr. Gas- 
pard’s. Her friend, his sister, inveigled ber 
into her sanctam, and insisted on her par- 
taking of an early cup of tea, and talking over 
this beverage whiled away more than haif-an- 
hour, and the grey twilight of a winter's even- 
ing had begun to close in ere“{iss Gaspard’s 
visitor had left her hall door. 

She carried the bottle of medicine in her 
hand—or rather in her muff. In this moff she 
also tightly clasped a yasee containing some 
money, ten sovereigns, for which she had got 
& cheque at the grocer’s. It was 
money of Mr. Holroyd’s, to be handed over 
to Mrs. Giabb for needful household expenses. 
Thetwo visitorsmade a considerable diffsccuce 
in the weekly bills ! 





It was a dull, disagreeable afternoon, and 
getting darker every moment, and Linda 
stepped out quickly, with her head rather bent 
against the bitter raw east wind. She was 
coming to a part of the road that she par- 
ticularly disliked—nay, dreaded. It was 
where the demesne of Carrisbrooke began, and 
ran along bordering the footpath for more 
boa taile without even the break of a lodge 
gate 

On the opposite side of the way wasa large 
stretch of fields—empty even of stock this 
wintry weather, and not a house iasight. No 
lonelier bit of road could be foand ia the whole 
county, and no road withia miles with such a 
bad name. ‘There were tales of robberies on 
dark nights, of garrottera, of sudden and 
mysterious whistles heard from behind the 
high demesne wali, and then of vain atiempis 
at escaps from ruffisns running up and 
closing in their victim from opposite direc- 
tions. 

Taese tales came home to Linda now most 
painfully, and her heart beat quite loudly. 
Though she bad at present-no definite reason 
for fear, she had never been out so late on 
this road before, and never would again. 
How foolish she had been to allow herself to 
ba begniled by Annie Gaspard’s Indian tea, 
and interesting tittle tattle | 

Just as she made thia excellent resolution 
she was startled by heariog a sortof scrambling 
noise—a kind of rattle and a jamp—not far 
behind cer. She glanced nervously over her 
shoulder, and eaw to her horror a great 
big man, iike a navvy out of work, about 
fifty yards behind her, on the footpath. 
He had jast scrambled over the demesne 
wall! She looked again, the light was still 
quite good enough to make him out—a tall, 
very broad-shoaldered man, wiih a red, stubbly 
beard, long boota, a far. cp, a short coat, 
with a bloe jersey underneath. He was not 
going towards the village; he was coming her 
way—coming a/fter her! His heavy boots 
souuded vearcr and nearer every second, Oh, 
if he were ouly past! Something in hia look 
made her fcel excessively uneasy. A chill 
mistrust crept over her, her heart beat louder 
and faster than ever. Should she ron? 

No, thas would be foolish, said prudence, 
but she nevertheless increased her pace until 
it was first cuusin toa ran; and still, fast as 
the went, she could not increase the distancs 
betweer her and those awful, haunting, fol- 
lowiay fvoifeils, She nearly screamed out 
load, when uli at once those heavy steps broke 
into a long, jJurching run. Impelled by terror 
that sbe could no longer control she broke 
into a ran also, bat ere she had gone twenty 
yards the maa was beside her, and called oat 
in a graff voica,— 

‘‘I¢ ain't a bit of good!” he said, with a 
low guttoral Jaugh. 

Sce collupsed into a walk at this speech. 
Her knees were literally trembling under her ; 
bat she sammoned up her courage with a 
desperate effort, and looking the man in the 
face, raid,— 

‘* Whag do you want?” 

+ Well, for one thing, I want that ere purse 
out of your nice little muff! Isaw you in at 
the grccer's. I saw a good many shiners 
a-going into it. Go hand it over, my pretty 
3 oung lady." 

“I cannot,” said tae girl, firmly. ‘If the 
money was my own it would be different ; 
bat it’s mt it's Mr. Holroyd’s! Ali ! have of 
my own is seven and sispence! Will you 
take that?” 

‘* Yaa, as well as the other,” he answered, 
with a grin. ‘“* Come, hand it all over without 
any palaver! You must, you know. This is 
jast the spot for the job—nice and lonely ! 
You might screech yourself black in the face, 
and not a soal to hear you! I calcalated on 
that, you see, my dear, and I'm willing to do 
the business.as pleasant as possible! Just 
hand over the coin, avy rings and brooches 
you've got on and your wa’cn, and we'll part 
tue beet of friendal” 

As he coucuced he 


* 


app:oacked and 








attempted to illustrate his sentiments by 
giving her a chuck under the chin; but ehe 


‘dealt him a violent and unexpected push 


which sent him reeling off the footpath, and 
fled away down the road at the top of her 
speed, Bat it was nota bit of use, and she 
knew it in her frantic fear. For fully halt a 
mile longer that great wall stood between her 
and help. The ruffian’s long strides soon 
overtook her. He was in a towering passion 
now, and seizing her fiercely said,— 

** You shall pay for this.’’ 

As he clutched her arm she could not 
restrain a piercing scream. This made him 
more sauvage than ever. 

“Hold your row,” he said, giving her 
& violent shake. ‘Another word out of you, 
and I cat your throat!” and he suddenly 
exhibited a large clasp knife, with a white 
handle, and opening it displayed a broad, 
strong, murderous looking blade. ‘‘ Hand 
_ ~ money at once, you little squealing 
‘00 ” 

Linda with tremulous hands began to draw 
out the purse. He snatched her muff away, 
and seized it, opened it rapidly, and then 
thrust it in his pocket. 

** Now your watch |” 

**T have none!’ she stammered, faintly. 

“Show! Take off that coat till I see! 
Tarn out your pockets!” 

Linda’s agonised ears at this moment 
caught another sound; the clip-clip, clip-clip 
of a horse trotting towards them. She would 
delay! She would make time, and she begaz 
to fumble in her pockets very slowly. 

** None of those games! Come, look sharp, 
or I'll show you something sharp!” he 
exclaimed, with a blood-curdling oath. 

The horse came nearer and nearer, as she 
tremulously turned out her pocket and 
handed over her brooch. The horseman was 
quite close. In the dusk he might pass them, 
and, unmindful of ber peril from the white- 
handled knife, she suddenly screamed out 
“ Help! help!” at the top of her voice. 

Ere the last “help” bad died away the 
robber made a plunge at her and strack her in 
the arm, burrying the knife in the sealskin 
jacket and her warm winter dress, but inflict- 
ing only a slight wound. 

The trot had now been changed for a gallop, 
and the rider was beside them, a slightly- e 
horseman in hunting-dress, returning weary 
and splashed after a lorg ran with the fox- 
hounds, 

In a second he was off his horse, and had 
the great lardhiog missreant by the throat. 
The navvy tried to shake him off, and tried in 
vain. 

Together they wrestled to and fro on the 
wet und greasy pathway. For the rider, 
though less powerful built, was a wiery young 
man, and had evidently sinews of iron. 

No one could tell how the matter would 
end. The girl stood by, leaning against the 
wall, sick and powerless. She felt the warm 
blood trickling down her arm quite fast. She 
felt as if she was going to faint. 

All at once the straggling Ig beside her 
tripped; at leass the hunter did, caught bis 
Spar in the edge of the footpath and fell over, 
carrying the navvy with him in his fall. 

The latter had the best of it now—the upper 
hand in every respect. The white-handled 
knife, conspicuous by its colour, lay in the 
mud, almost within easy reach of the raffian’s 


arm. 

He knelé on the breast of his fallen foe, and 
stretched out a long, hairy hand to take hold 
of it. He would slit this gay rider’s throas 
from ear to ear, empty his pockets, do for the 
girl too, and make off across the fields. This 
was his mental programme, 

But Linda somehow guessed at hia design. 
Sick and faint as she felt she rushed forward 
and put her foot on the knife, pushed it 
farther away, whilst the would-be murderer 
suatched at her dress with furious hands ; but 
his frantic efforts were useless. 

She quickly stooped, picked up the weapon, 
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and flung it over the wall. She was not 
nearly so much frightened now. 

She felt comparatively brave since that was 
gone ; and, indeed, at that instant a sound of 
wheels was heard, and with an oath the thief 
sprang up, dashed across the road, jamped the 
hedge, and was lost to sight among the even- 
ing mists. , 

inda’s rescuer staggered to his feet, and 
she recognised him the as Captain Dacres. 
His hat was knooked off, his tie was gone, his 
coat was torn, and he was a little breathless, 
as he out,— 

“Misa May, I think? I hope you are not 
bart?” 

‘‘No; not much! Bat he has gone off with 
all Mr. Holroyd’s money. Ten pounds!” 

*‘Oh! that’s nothing; but I’m afraid he 
gave youa cut with aknife. Here, hullo, you 
people!" to a tax-cart that was coming up. 

It proved to be a farmer going home with 
Captain Dacres’ loose hunter tied to the tail 
of the cart. 

In a few hurried sentences Captain Dacres 
painted the situation, described the man, and 
suggested that he and the farmer should give 
chase at once, leaving Miss May in charge of 
the cart if she felt equal to it; but this 
suggestion was op by the farmer as a 
mere wild-goose errand in the dark; and by 
Linda, who would not remain alone on that 
spot for the wealth of the Indies ! 

“Tell you what will do,” said the farmer. 
“You getupin my tax cart, miss, and I'll drive 
you home. We will lay the business before 
the police in the morning. It’s their affair, 
and if what the gentleman, who I take to be 
wy Daores, says is right, the man as 
robbed you is Soapy Sam, a desperate cha- 
racter. The police have been a wanting of 
him this many a day! ” 

Linda was about to avail herself of the 
farmer's offer, and accept a lift home, but all 
at once the tax-cart seemed to go up and down 
the road, to wave about; and she went off 
into what is called a “dead” faint for the 
seeond time in her life. 

The fright, the mental agony, and the loss 
of blood all combined to this conclusion. 
When she came to herself she was lying on 
the damp pathway, with her head resting 
against Captain Dacres’ shoulder. 

A lamp from the tax-cart was being flared 
by the farmer before her eyes, whilst he endea- 
voured to force some of the contents of Cap- 
aay Meapey hunting- flask between her locked 
teeth. 

“That's right!’’ he exclaithed, as she 
wae her eyes. ‘She's a coming round. 

ake a good swallow cf this, miss!” and by 
a dexterous turn of his wrist he emptied half 
a wine-glass of raw whisky down her throat. 

She felt breathless, speechless, as if she had 
swallowed a red-hot poker, and gasped and 
gasped till the farmer said,— 

“Tis well seen you are not used to it,” and 
he grinned, ‘ Best thing will be to take you 
home. [ live about ten minutes drive down 
the next lane. My old woman will staunch 
your arm, and I'll take yon home safe and 
sound by-and-by.”’ 

Scon after this she was able to stand, and 
tottered to the tax cart, and climbed up, 
assisted by the two men. 

Captain Dacres, instead of turning home- 
wards, trotted along beside her, saying,— 

“I must see if a surgeon is wanted. I must 
gee you safe into Carrisbrooke. I must look 
after you, Miss May.” 

et very kind of you,” she faltered; 

“Bat I am not going to forget that you 
saved my life. Yes; if you had not pounced 
upon the knife and flang it over the wall with 
great presence of miud that roffian would 
soon have settled me ; and after all, though at 
times I wish I had never been born, when it 
comes to the pinch, and a great hulking 
eocundrel kneeling on your chest, and you 
feel his hot breath on your face, and see his 
great ugly claw feeling for a knife to cut 





your throat like a sheep or a calf, life is 
sweet, and you don’t want to lose it.” 

All this was not said on the dark, cold high 
road, but murmured privately to Linda in 
Farmer Meadows’s cosy parlour, after buxom 
Mrs. Meadows had bathed Linda’s arm, and 
bandaged it skilfully, and gone to prepare 
what she considered a panacea for every 
ig aa eemmtmcan and physical—‘‘a strong cup 
of tea.” 

The farmer was relating the adventure to 
two gaping girls and a plonghman in the 
kitchen, and for the moment Linda and her 
companion were alone in this quaint little 
room, with a pair of red china dogs on the 
chimney-piece, a queer old bureau filled with 
books, a straight-back sofa, covered with 
shiny chintz, and a few old straight-backed 
chairs, and a nice bright fire in the grate. 

* You and I, Miss May, can never be quite 
ordinary acquaintances—or, if I may say, 
ordinary friends—at least, you cannot be that 
tome. Only for you I would be lying dead, 
probably on the kitchen-table, with a sheet 
ever me, and terrified _— coming in to 
look timidly at the murdered man!”’ 

** You think too much of what I did; it was 
nothing!” 

“No? Ivalue my life higher than you 


‘imagine, and I admire pluck and presence of 


mind. If ever I can do you a good turn, if 

ever you want help, remember that you have 

1 ~ in me. May Ibe your friend, Miss 
ay?” 

** You may indeed!” she answered, looking 
at him sadly, with a pallid face. ‘ I have not 
a A friends, Heaven knows I want one 

y ’ 

Well, you need never say that again, for as 
long as I live you have one in me; and, if 
need be, I'll come from the other end of the 
world to serve you! Now I must be going; 
I hear the tax-cart coming round for you. I'll 
ride over to-morrow morning to inquire how 
youare. You had better start at once, or 
they will be getting anxious about you.” 


said, rising; 
anxious about his money.” 

Hr. Holroyd had been extremely uneasy 
about his ten pounds, and also about Linda. 
It was pitch dark, and long past six o'clock 
when she drove up to the big entrance door. 

The news of the reason of her delay went 
through the house like wildfire, and turned 
Gordon Holroyd’s thoughts away from a very 
unpleasant channel. 

r. Holroyd himself bore his loss with un- 
expected fortitude, and made the heroine of 
the adventure sit by him, and relate every 
incident most minutely, whilst he breathed 
out threatenings and slaughter against the 
robber and would-be murderer, ‘Soa a 


py Sam. 
(To be continued.) 








JUDITH. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XII.—(continued.) 


Tue mere suspicion made Jadith'’s breath 
come more quickly, and her eyes flash; all 
her strength of purpose evaporating at once, 
leaving her P pee ye with the weakness of 
curiosity, and an unconquerable longing to 
solve the question once for all. 

With the idea of satisfying this craving to 
know—even though knowledge were suffering, 
and that of the intensest kind—she went to 
where Wizifred was sitting on the verandah 
outside the drawing-room, among the gera- 
niums and palms, with the inevitable small 
white dog curled up on her knee. 

She looked up smiliug. 

“Are you going to bring your work out 
here ?”’ she asked, 

‘No, I have come to talk !” 

‘* And you have decided on the subject?” 
asked Winifred, with a little trilling laugh, 





| Weare coming to what 





amused at the determined manner with which 
her intention was made clear. 

“About friendship!” said Judith, too 
seriously disposed to even pretend to share 
the merriment her words evoked. 

Winifred made a comical face, 

“Oh! that is rather an inexhaustible sub- 
ject 1" 
me I only want to understand the rudiments. 
I want to know if these friendships one sees 
in India are really friendships pure and 
single-minded? ”’ 

“You mean friendships between man and 
woman?” 

Judith nodded her head. 

“Oh! that is a fraud anywhere, don’t you 
think ?” 

She ee half jestingly, then seeing the 
light fade from Judith’s face suddenly, as 
though from the pain of some actual burt, 
we a a her hasty speech, and added 

owly,—” 

” At least people vary so, that it is difficult 
— a rule that will apply to everyone 

ike.” 

“Tell me all about it, just exactly what 
youthink ! ” said Judith, in a low voice. 

“YI don’t know what to think. I never 
have known what to think, and all the ex- 
perience I have gained only served to puzzle. 
methe more. In this country one sees 80 
so much of friendship, or what is called 80, 
and seems on the whole, to be a fairly good 
substitution for the real thing, and— ” 

* Yes?” in a, 

“TI don’t think my sentence has a con- 
clusion, forI never came to any. First I 
was puzzled, and utterly unable to account 
for what I saw, then I disbelieved in the in- 
tegrity of every second mn I met; then 
came a stage, during which I said the evib 
existed only in my own eyes, and that ple 
must be as good and true as they conned ; an 
now-—”’ 

She paused a moment, and looked a little 


| quizzically into the bright blue eyes fixed so 
‘No one is ever anxious about me,” she 
“bat Mr. Holroyd will be 


questioningly upon her own. : 

‘' Now I have gone back to my earliest state- 
—the state of doubt and indecision.’, 

* The women I have met——” began Ja- 


dith slowly. 
“Now” eaid Winifred archly, “I think 
ou really want to 
know. I was sure it could not be people in 
general who had aroused your interest, but 
someone in particular. Who is it, Jadith?” 

‘*Mrs, Trevor, for instance,’’ was 80 
evasively. 

“A very good little woman on the whole, 
though desperately vain. She would not be 
happy without one or two ‘friends;’ yet I 
never heard of her doing anyone any harm.” 

“ And—and Mrs. Hare?” trying with all 
her might to. keep the intense eagerness 
felt out of her face and voice, but only suc- 
ceeding partially in her object. 

Winifred looked grave. ? 

“I don’t wish to say anything unkind 
about anyone,” she said itatingly; “ bat 
I don’t like her. I cannot trust her. I always. 
remember some lines I read once :— 


‘* Beware of her fair hair, for she excels 
All women in the magic of her locks ; 
And when she winds them round a young man’s 


nec 
She will not ever let him goagain.”” 


Judith's eyes were fixed upon her face, 
wondering and awed. 

“You—you don’t think she is capable of 
friendship pure simple, as-I said?" 

A slow, not qiliite decisive head shake was 
the reply. 

“TI—I am not sure Most people would 
class her with Mrs. Trevor, but Ido not. I 
have looked deeper, or had more mgr ~ 
of judging. You see sheis often . My 
mother likes her. There is somesubtle charm 
about her, I suppose; there is someattraction 
about anyone born in the purple my mother 
has never been able to resist. And Mrs Hare 
is an Honourable, you know,” with that slight 
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= 
accent of bitterness which now and- then. sur- 
prised Judith, who knew her to be,almost too 
amiable by nature, a 

“And Captain Si. Quentin, has he come 
under that subtle charm?” her lips curling 
for the space of one second in attempted 
scorn, then drooping at the corners. in piteous 
uncertainty. . 

“‘T have always heard he admired her very 
much.” — 

“ And—and her husband ?,’ 

“He goes his own way, and lets her go hers. 
He is always playing polo, or away at race- 
meetings, and Captain St. Quentin is a great 
friend of his.as well.” : 

Judith half turned away, fidgeting with 
her feet against the bars of her chair, though 
her fingers were folded tightly together, and 
Jay motionless in her lap. 

The big eyes that watched her intently 
took quiet. notice of her actions, and had 
sufficient knowledge to read their purport 


aright. 

4 thin, white hand was laid on Judith's 
clasped ones, and the sweetest, moat sympa- 
pathetic voice said gently,— 

“ Don’t be-angry if I guess what is troub- 
ling you. I have feared.it ever since that 
evening we went to the Club; and if only yeu 
would listen to my advice ——” 

« Oh; I willlisten!”’ said Judith, trying to 
take jestingly what she felt was already 
passing beyond the limits of a joke. 

“Then don’t think any more of Captain 
St. Quentin. It is not because he has been so 
friendly with Mrs. Hare that I warn you, for 
Ican't think him to be such—such an idiot 
as to hesitate in a choice between you two. 
You could easily win him from her if you 
have not already done £0; but, Jadith, I don’t 
believe that-he is worth the winning. He is 
too facile, too weak ; he would only make you 
unhappy in the-end !” 

From the still averted face she could gness 
nothing, not even determine whether her 
words had given offence or no. Only the 
monotonous friction of Judith’s feet against 
tke chair showed that she had h and 
was moved, one way or the other, by what she 
had heard. 

“ You are not vexed with me?” anxiously. 

“ Vexed!” turning two very pink cheeks, 
two very blue eyes, suddenly in the direction 
of the speaker, ‘I could never be vexed, I 
think, at anything you said, and in this caee 
on half inclined to agree with you, but— 

a pares |) 

“TI know!” said Winifred, the deepest ten- 
derness lying in the hastily-spoken and appa- 
rently irrelevant words. 

For a whole minute the two girls sat silent 
With clasped hands, tears very near their eyes, 
one from pain, and the other from instinctive 
appreciation of that pain. Then Jndith, 
quicker to recover, though hers was the actual 
cause for sorrow, loosened and withdrew her 
fingers as she stood up, - 

“I bave to finish some letters for the post,” 
she said, and went indoors, looking back to 
pale reagguringly into her friend's troubled 


It w English mail-day, and the half 
finished letter she bad bees. writing lay as 
she had left it on the table; yet no, not the 
same, not ag she had left it. 

The fleeting colour faded altogether: from 
Jadith’s face, ag; she realised that someone 
had touched her letter—read it, perhaps. 

She had come to the end of the page, and it 
was while waiting for it to dry she-had 
felt impelled to go to Winifred, to have ber 
ey hE 

Ys mse | was very pale, and the 
paper.of thas thin texture which is used for 
foreign correspondence, she had not blotted 
it, but now it lay face downwards on the pad. 
_ Several times before had the fancy come 
into her head that her letters were tampered 
with, but now suspicion became certainty, 
and she could rot control her excitement— 
the creepy feeling that is inseparable from 


the- idea that anyene is using underhand 
means to circumvent or hurt us. 

It took some moments for-her to regain -her 
self-possession. It was even _ only by an 
effort she could force herself look about, 
and see if anyone was concealed near, for the 
unknown danger is the most terrifying of ail, 
and the blow that has not yet fallen more 
dreaded than any actual.calamity, it requir- 
ing less courage to face an unquestionable 
peril with presence of mind, than to combat 
any imaginary fear. 

With the greatest relief Judith assured 
herself at last that whoever had been in her 
room was gone now, and it-was more in the 
hope of persuading herself that she was mis- 
taken in her surmise that presently she 
strolled out of the open French window, and 
walked round the corner of the house. 

Only two peop'e were in sight, Winifred’s 
ayah and the Madrassi bearer, the former 
gesticulating violently, and speaking very 
fast, the latter apparently impassive, even 
uninterested in what she said; or perhaps un- 
believing. 

When they saw Judith they separated ; 
the ayah going into her young mistregs’s 
room, the ‘bearer walking away quickly in 
the direciion of the servants’ houses. Judith's 
SS call to him elicited no response, 
and she did not repeat it. 

He had always seemed so friendly disposed 
towards herself that she eould not suspect 
him of meddling with her letters for any 
wrong purpose. Moreover, he had warned her 
to lock up all her things, a warning that she 
had hitherto disregarded, but now meant to 
observe. 

The strongest argument in the other's fa- 
vour was her stupidity. 

When first she came, Winifred had placed 
the woman's services at her disposal; but 
Jadith, who was quick-tempered, and also a 
little particular in the arrangement of her 
posgessions, conld not tolerate her ynorganised 
way of going to work ; could not sit patiently 
while her shoes were being put on the wrong 
feet, or stand quiescent under the knowledge 
that the slowness with which her gown was 
being laced up the back was no. guarantee 
thatan eyelet-hole would not be overlooked, 
and the ordeal have to be re-endared, 

Besides, her purposeless wanderings about 
the room, in and. out of season, annoyed her, 
and she had at last come to an arrangement 
by which the aysh was only to enter once 
a the day, and that in early morn- 
ing, therefore unless she bad deliberately dis- 
obeyed this order she could not be responsible 
for what had occurred. 

Despairing.of finding any clue, Judith went 
back to her room, and hastily finishing her 
letter, pushed it into. an envelope, feeling that 
she could write no more that day. 

A comprehensive glance over what she had 
already set down had assured her that there 
was nothing she would mind the whole world 
knowing ; it was the idea that someone had 
reason to be interested in what she wrote, and 
was unscrupulous enough to avail him or. her- 
self of the opportunity to gratify the curi- 
osity that disturbed her; the thought of these 
natives creeping abont so. atealthily, : with 
their bure feet, that they could.defy detection, 
made her shudder, t what interest 
could one of the servants have in perusing 
her letters, even, if their knowledge of 
English was sufficient ? . 

It seemed to-her as if they could only be 
the tools, the paid agents, of someone else, 
bat, if so, whom ? 

Hastily she put on her hatand coat, deter- 
mining to go out and despatch the letter her- 
self ; which she did, 

It was as she was. returning from the post- 
office that semething occurred, seeming to 
her so very strange that it diverted her mind 
to another matter. 

Mr. Johnson was riding just before her, and 
as.pbe came up had found some fault with his 





horse gear, and was launching out into abuse 





of his syce in the most fluent, if not purest 
Hindustani. 

Tn one month it was impossible he gould 
have acquired such command of the language, 
and her former suspicions, that he was onty 
acting a part, seemed confirmed. This was 
not his first visit to India; he bad probably, 
in spite of his being a professed “ globs- 
trotter,” lived in the country some years. 

She kept carefully out of his sight, entering 
the house by a different gate, and he did not 
guess then that he was self betrayed. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
CUT OFF FROM ALL HOPE. 


Tue afternoon sun was shining into the 
Commissioner’s handsome drawing-room, and 
its slanting beams lay in bars across the soft 
cashmere rug and embroidered numdaks 
that covered all the flvor. 

Tea had been over for some time, and Jn- 
dith stood drawing on her long tan gloves, and 
glancing every now and then impatiently 
towards the verandah, where Winifred and 
Mr. Johnson were talking together, the usaal 
hour for their going out being already pacsed. 

Mr. Sheraton occupied the hearth rag, and 
had the Pioneer in his hand, from whieh he 
now and then read out extracts about their 
mutual friends; the fact that one had .cb- 
tained the new order for Distinguished :Ber- 
vice, and another been granted fifteen months’ 
farlough on urgent private affairs, eliciting 
very little remark from his wife, who ino- 
terested as she was ordinarily in such mat- 
ters, to-day had no eyes or ears forany but 
the one thing. 

For four years—ever since Charlie Stamer 
had met an accidental death, in fact—her 
daughter had had no serious wover, and it 
had almost seemed as though she would be 
destined to end her life an old maid; this 
beinga reproach that would have been felt by 
Mrs. Sherston very keenly. 

Now that this stigma was likely to be re- 
moved she could not but look upon the inter- 
vener with enthusiastic gratitude, that blinded 
her to any objections which, somo years.ago, 
she would have been quick enongh to dis- 
cover. 

He was rich, and therefore practicable as a 
husband, and if the ciroumstaaces of his birth 
and parentage did not, perhaps, admit of,.a 
very strong light being thrown upon them, 
at least he was thoroughly English; he was 
not dark, which is the worst of all abomina- 
tions to anyone who has resided in the. Kasi. 

It is, I believe, true that the natives regard 
a mixture of race with equal disfayour, and 
for the Earasians neither one nor the other 
has a good word to say. 

The wife of a popular Maharajah, whose 
tastes and habits are essentially English, 
always clings to her native style of dress, for 
fear of looking like a half caste, as she says; 
and certainly the soft rich materials that fall 
in unbroken folds, and the delicate lace that 
falls modestly round her head and shoulders, 
after the fashion of the national sarce, is emi- 
nently becoming and picturesque , 

Mr. Sherston was a believer in Lord Ripga’s 
policy, anda follower in a mild, unostentatious 
way ; bat Mrs, Sherston was on this sabjsct 
a strong Conservative, and obstinate in ,her 
prejadice against every one of colour. Toher 
servants she was uniformly just and conside- 
rate, if not indulgent ; to the more prospergus 
class of native she was overbearing to a de- 
degree, and could never be brought to under- 
stand, in spite of her long experience of 
matters and manners Eastern the difference 
thatlay between a Rajah, whose ancestry was 
of centuries growth, and the ordinary upstart 
Baboo. Wwrat 

There is a story told of her with infivite 
relish, how once when she arrived lte at some 
outdoor ertertainment, aud found every 
garden-seat engaged, she marched up to the 
young ruler of a very large and prosperous 
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province, and haughtily bade him “jou,” 
which is in Hindustani the imperative tense 
of the verb “‘ to go.” The matter was smoothed 
over afterwards by the Commissioner, and she 
herself always displayed additional civility to 
this victim of her prejudices ; but the incident 
is characteristic of her feelings on the sub- 
ject—feelings that I may add. are unusual to 
anyone in her position. If her daughter's 
case hai been ten times more hopeless she 
weuld never have allowed her to encourage 
anyone who was not at least “ real English.” 

But, in this instance she was genuinely 
pleased, and knowing what was taking place 
at that moment felt very anxious as to the 
issue. 

Though Judith had good reason to under- 
stand what was impending, she never dreamed 
that the crisis was just then; it was only 
natural impatience that caused her t6 look 
now and then in the direction where Winifred 
80 unaccountably lingered. 

Stretched full length upon the floor, his 


head resting on his two front paws, Dandy 
waited erly, his bright black eyes fixed 
upon the door; and he jumped up barking 


with delight when Mr. Johneon at last entered 
the room, and Winifred followed. 

Mr. Johnson was not slow to explain what 
it was had kept them out there. 

“T have won your daughter’s consent,” he 
said, addressing himself to the Commissioner. 
‘‘ She has promised to be my wife so soon as 
you_approve.”’ 

Mrs. Sherston expressed her delight with 
the volability that was customary to her, 
kissing her daughter on both cheeks, and shak- 
ing Mr. Johnson's hand with effusion when 
she congratulated him. 

_Jadith, distressed as she was herself and 
disappointed, could not but notice the Com. 
missioner’s manner, which strack her as very 
strange, especially as the two men were 
apparently such close friends. He delibe- 
rately turned his back at first under the pre- 
tence of folding up the newspaper and putting 
it away; but notwithstanding the momentary 
oe he was deadly white still when 
he them, and the answer that was ex- 
pected from him did not come. 

‘Weare waiting for your blessing, Sher- 
ston,” his would-be son-in-law reminded him, 
with an unpleasant smile. 

“‘T have told you what I thought before. Of 
course I wish you all happiness,” he stam- 
mered out under this pressure. 

‘“‘And me, father?” said Winifred,in a 
tremulous tone. 

‘* Heaven bless you, child!’ he answered 
folding her to his breast; while in a muffled, 
whisper he added, fervently, ‘‘and help you!” 

Perhaps Mr. Johnson caught the words, low 
as they were spoken, for his eyes had rather a 
malicious gleam as he said,with an attempt at 


ars: fe 

‘* T think,Sherston, youand I had better take 
a walk and leave the ladies to talk it over and 
decide the earliest date for the event. I don’t 
suppose we shall quarrel about settlements or 
anything of that sort.’ 

The Commissioner made some sort of dis- 
claimer with a sickly smile az he went to find 
his hat, and Mr. Johnson turned to Judith, — 

_ “ Miss Holt has not given us her congratula- 
og yet, nor one good wish!” he reminded 
er. 

“ Who am I to congratulate?” disdain- 
fally. 

“Oh! that I leave to you,” with a careless 
shrug of the shoulders, yet waiting perti- 
naciously for her reply. 

“Then I shall certainly congratulate you, 
and wish her——. Well it is rather difficult to 
know what to wish her! " 

Her manner was even more unmistakable 
than her words, and Mrs. Sherston, who was 
close enough to overhear, turned to her with 
a — rebuke,— 

‘‘ My dear Miss Holt, where did yon learn 
that bad habit of trying to say sharp things? 
It is most unfeminine” she objected, 


sternly, and was on the point of saying more 
when Mr. Johnson broke in hurriedly,— 

‘* Now, I mast beg Mrs. Sherston that® you 
will not scold Miss Holt on my account. I 
quite understand and ——— her devotion 
to our dear Winifred, and I cannot expect her 
to think me worthy of her at first. I shall 
> to win her confidence in time.”’ 

e spoke in his blandest manner, bat an 
intelligent observer might have noticed a 
sinister ion in his dark, deeply-set eyes 
before he ped them, bowing slightly as he 
left the room Saale Mr. Sheraton. 

Mrs. Shoerston lingered a moment to aimin- 
ister 6ome more sound advice to her daughter's 
intractable companion ; then she, too, went off 
,- puton her clothes. The two girls were left 

one. 

Winifred was standing near the mantel- 
piece, not having moved her position nor 
spoken sinoe her father held her in his arms 
and practically abandoned her to her fate. 
Though the thought never took any real form 
in mind, and she would have indignantly 
denied it had it been suggested, the feeling 
was nevertheless there that it had been a sort 
of Judas-kiss that he had given her, that she 
was betrayed and cut off from all hope. 

She started a little nervously as Judith 
came up and put her arms about her, but was 
not actually afraid of anything that might be 
said in sorrow or reproach, since the worst 
that could happen had already been. 

‘How can I corgratulate you?” asked 
Judith, wistfully. 

‘‘ That is a mere empty form, and in this 
case I prefer the breach to the observance !’’ 
was the quiet answer. ' 

** You are very determined !” 

** Tam quite resigned, which I daresay will 
answer the same purpose. Resignation is as 
good as firmness sometimes.” 

“I wish you would not talk in that hard 
way,” frowning slightly, “‘ it is not like you.” 

“Not like the best part of me, } gn 
which is all that you have known. At heari 
I have always been inclined to bitterness. 
Even when I do a good action I spoil it by not 
—- gracefully.” 

Judith stared at her blankly. 

“Do you call this a good action that you 
are doing now ?” she asked, and then a sudden 
light broke in upon her,and she drew a long 
breath. 

“I don't exactly know what I meant, nor 
} whatI said. Iam rather confused still. Itis 
not every day one accepts an offer of marriage. 
When you come back you will find me more 
composed, more accustomed to my sense of 
greatness. You and mamma are going for a 
drive, to hear the band she said—" 

“ You are coming too, Winifred ?”’ 

“I think not. I think I have heard enough 
to-day. Here comes mamma. Go and meet 
her like a dear, good girl, and save me from 
more—congratulations.” 

Slowly, even reluctantly, Judith obeyed her 
wish, though it seemed cruel to leave her 
alone in so bitter a mood, yet perhaps it was 
the truest kindness. Reflection must bring 
her toa more gentle frame of mind, and it was 
better that she should realise what she had 
done before absolutely too late to repair the 
harm. It would have been more natural to one 
of her temperament to weep and bemoan her 
hard fate, or even to rebel — the sacri- 
fice that had evidently been demanded of her. 

Jadith had not as yet sufficjent experience of 
the contradictions that abound in even the 
most common characters to realise that the 
weakest are often the most obstinate in carry- 
ing out a preconceived plan though their own 
happiness or that of others depends upon their 
giving in. She saw plainly, and had suspected 
before, that this unwelcome suitor was onl 
accepted for the father's sake; but she 
that it might be proved to Winifred that in so 
oe a matter her firat duty was to her- 
self. 


To think it all out thoroughly was im- 





possible with Mrs. Sherston keeping up a 
running fire of questions and remarks on the 


event of the afternoon; she was compelled to 
discuss, with some show of interest, the eur- 
prise which would be certainly felt when the 
engagement was made known. 

When they entered the Club gardens two 
or three acquaintances of Mra Sherston's 
came up, and were told the news, while Ja- 
dith was lefé in peace, t> consider what she 
could do to redeem her promise to save the 
girl in spite of herself. 

She could not stand by and see such a 
sacrifice consummated, and whatever was to 
be dona must be done quickly, since she had 
several times di tinguished the ominous 
words, ‘‘trousseau and bride cake" in the 
whispered, excited confidences that were 
going on beside her. It was evident no time 
would be lost, and she must be expeditious 


Someone came up to her side of the car- 
riage, while a well-known voice spoke her 


name. 
Smiling and blushing prettily, she allowed 
him to take her hand. . : 
Compared with the reality of Seotepeniing 
disaster, all mere sentimental doubts an 
troubles, seemed fanciful and absurd, and she 
wanted someone to sympathise with her so 


badly. 

Laurence St. Quentin was relieved at her 
complaisance. He had expected to have met 
with a very cool reception after his neglect 
the other night, for he had seen that she 
was very proud, perhaps a little vain as well, 
and had not sup that she would easily 
forgive a slight; while if she upbraided him 
in actual words, or by implication, it would 
have been very difficult to plead any excuse, 
or give any reason for his conduct. 

But he was careful not to show his surprise. 
Kuowing she was musical he thought the 
band would be a safe subject to introduce; 
and Judith was quite prepared to agree with 
him that theair that was being played then 
was the prettiest she had ever heard. 

Anything that they had listened to together 
walk have soanded sweetly in her ears, and 
the young Lancer wa> equally willing to be 

leased. 

Judith was looking so lovely in her furs 
that he had some difficulty in restraining the 
words which would have come naturally to 
his lips. 

He felt very deeply in love, very ready to 
overcome all obstacles just then; bat his 
moods were not always the same. 

Presently he caught the meaning of some- 
thing Mrs. Sherston was saying, and turned 
to Judith quickly. 

‘Ig it true? Is she engaged to the man 
really ?”” heasked, in a low voice. 

“T am afraid so,”’ sadly. A 

“And you are very sorry; very disap- 
Pigs modded, and bit et trembling Ui 

he » an r 
The idea was too new, and too utterly dis. 
tastefal, to allow her to disouss it with 
equanimity, and it was impossible to say 
ss 80 
n 


she thought, Mrs. Sheraton being 


ear, 

‘Don’t fret,” he said presently. ‘ Idaresay 
it will not tarn out so badly as youfear. She 
seems to be a very sensible girl, and—and not 
very deep feelings, Idaresay. You must not 
take it for granted that they will be unhappy 
because it is not exactly a love-match to 
begin with.” 

The horrified expressior on her face amused 
him, but he went on gravely,— 3 

‘It has been said by someone—an authority 
on these matters—that after two or three 

ears it makes very little difference who one 

s married, whether the person of one's 
choice or no. In the one case, one discovers 
unexpected faults, and in the other unex- 

virtues.” y 

“ Bat you don’t believe that?” letting her 

rest on him in quick reproach. 

“ Oh! no. I am not so p ical. There 
is only one woman in the world could make 





me happy.”’ 
| . (To be continued.) 
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So that Dulce knew, from his first coming ‘* I will order the pony carriage in half. an 
THE MAIDEN OF SPRING. to Stoneleigh, there was no one but Nina who | hour,” said Mr. Bertram, as Dulce rose to go 
—e would help her to keep him at a distance, | upstairs, — 
Her task was all the harder, poor girl, from ‘* I do not intend to go.” 
Tnnoven winter’s gate a maid is tripping; | his charm of manner, which won people He looked at her steadily with those keen, 


On her brow is spring's bright crown, 
While her hand, with wealth o’erflowing, 

Drops choice treasures gaily down. 
Tiny Diades of grass, up springing 

From the meads, so brown and bare, 
Charmed to life by her sweet coming, 

Make earth beautifal and fair. 


Bud, and leaf, and germ of blossoms, 
From the sbining tree-tops loom ; 
Glowing life leaps through the forest ; 
All the orchards burst in bloom ; 
Flowers, the night of winter sleeping, 

Wake, and at her touch, arise, 
Dotting vale, and mead, and hill-side, 
Breathing incense to the skies, 


Merry birds, at her soft wooing, 
With their glad notes thrill the air ; 
Orange groves, on sunny islands, 
Waft afar their perfumes rare— 
Earth, and sea, and air, all revel 
In the gifts this maiden showers 
With a lavish hand around her, 
Making bright the balmy hours. 


In our hearts, like sweet birds, singing, 
Hope, and joy, and love will cheer ; 

In onr lives, like bright flowers springing, 
Thoughts and deeds will then appear ; 

In our homes, sweet virtues clinging, 
Make our spring last all the year. 

Maiden ! this the lesson bringing, 
Welcome ! thou art ever dear. —_ 
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DULCE’S INHERITANCE. 


—0— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Iv Nina Dalton had anxiety in leaving 
Dalce, her misgivings were as nothing com- 
pared to those which assailed that poor child 
as she heard the wheels of Dr, Drake’s gig 
fairly drive away. 

It seems to me the active part of life is ever 
easier than the passive, It is less painfal to 
leave than to be left. Nina had the excitement 
of her coming discoveries to raise her spirits. 
Nina had the hope of success to gladden her, 
but poor Dulce had nothing but a vague 
longing for Nina’s return. 

ies Dalton had not thought it wise to tell 
her too much for fear of raising false hopes. 
She had only said a charge of great cruelty 
had been brought against Noel Bertram, and, 
it it could only be proved, Dulce need never 
fear being again advised to marry him. 

She sat in a low chair by the fire, this 
beautiful, violet-eyed heroine of ours, and 
tried hard to be brave. Naturally, Dulce was 
no coward, but ever since her father’s death 
her nerves had been terribly shaken, and the 
fear which she entertained for Bertram was 
beyond her strength to conquer, All her life 
~ rome a — and cherished. 

) ne been a very rock of support 
to her when he was pace when rat 
who had sworn he loved her better than all 
the world deserted her, poor Dulce felt like a 
frail boat stranded among the rocks. She 
clung to Nina with a fond trust which the 
other thoroughly merited ; but for the rest of 
the persons who had to do with her affairs 
Dulce scon perceived they were not infallible. 

Mrs, Leslie, kind and affectionate though 
she was, knew less of actual workaday life 
than Dalce herself, The Vicar was much 
swayed by personal prejudices, Dr. Drake 
not having been named among the guardians 
had no authority; and Mr. Clinton, clever 
lawyer though he was, had yet too much 
desire for his ward’s future wealth to scruti- 
nize Noel Bertram’s character very closely. 





insensibly to like him, and, hardest of all, 
because of the power he exercised over her. 

If he fixed his eyes on her face and kept 
them there some minutes all the strength to 
resist him died away. She hated him, and 
yet a nameless influence forced her to answer 
when he spoke and agree to what he proposed. 

She was so ashamed of this, so conscious of 
how hard it would be for others to understand 
it, that she seldom alluded to her thraldom, 
even to Nina. And now Nina was gone, and 
for a whole day and night poor Dulce was left 
to fight her own battles. 

A maid came to ask if she would not come 
down to lunch, Mrs. Leslic was just ready 
for hers. Mr, Bertram had ridden out early 
that morning, and not returned. 

‘‘You had better go down, Miss Dulce,” 
said the girl, pleadingly. ‘It is so dull for 
you up here!” 

Mrs. Leslie greeted her young charge as 
rapturously as though they had been parted 
for a year. No servants were in attendance, 
so the widow was able'to relieve her mind by 
speaking freely. 

‘‘The Vicar came to see me this morning, 
dear, and éxplained ail about last night. It 
— have been a terrible shock to you, poor 
C + 5”? 

Dulce’s eyes begged her to keep silent, but 
that was the last thing in her thoughts. She 
dearly loved the sound of her own voice, and 
it was not often she had such an exciting 
subject. 

‘‘Mr. Bertram behaved nobly the Vicar 
told me. Ah! Dulce, what a. devoted lover 
he must be, since even the appearance of this 
—this bad man did not shake his affection! 
You ought to be very thankful, dear, for such 
@ noble heart,” 

“Mrs. Leslie,’’ began r Dulce, a little 
petulantly, for she was ill and sorely tried, 
‘‘ please don’t let us talk about Mr. Bertram. 
You like him and I never shall, so we can’t 
agree on that subject.” 

“But it is my duty to speak to yon, 
Dalce,” persisted the chaperon. ‘ You have 
no mother, poor child, and no woman friend 
but myself. The Vicar thinks after what 
occurred last night your marriage had better 
be hastened. In fact, he sees no reason why 
it should not take place next month, at the 
close of Mr. Bertram’s visit to Stoneleigh.” 

‘*T shall never marry Noel Bertram,” cried 
Dulce, ‘not if he could give me ropes of 
diamonds. I wish you would understand me, 
Mrs. Leslie, once for all. ILaminearnest. I 
don’t like him, and I will never be his wife.’’ 

‘* My dear, you have been set against him, 
that’s all,” replied Mrs. Leslie, with perfect 
equanimity. ‘‘I am sure you bave never 
seemed to dislike him. It has been a pleasure 
to watch you together; you made such a 
handsome couple!” 

All reply was — by Mr. Bertram’s 
own entrance. Evidently he and Mrs. Leslie 
had met before that day, for they only ex- 
changed smiles. 

He went up to Dulce and took her hand. 

‘*T am glad to see you downstairs!” 

Dulce devoutly ed she had not come 
down; she felt herself turn first red, then 
white. 

She tried. to draw her hand away, but 
the lover still held it in his firm clasp. 

‘You must lef me take you for a drive 
after lunch!” he said, with the quiet air of 
possession which always exasperated her ; 
‘the fresh air will do you all the good in the 
world.” 

‘‘T had much rather stay at home.” 

‘But you can’t always please yourself,” 
said Noel, with a smile; “and I am sure the 
drive is best for you. Don’t you agree with 
me, Mrs. Leslie??? 

“Certainly, Mr. Bertram. Dalce hangs 
about over the fire a great deal too much.” 





cold eyes of his, as though he would read her 
through and through. 

Poor Dalce felt powerless. He had made 
up his mind she should drive with him, and 
her efforts to resist were hopeless ; the strange 
mysterious spell was upon her, and she was 
simply a puppet, which he could move as he 
pleased. 

They set off at half-past three, Dulee 
looking her prettiest, though a careful mother 
would not have liked the hectic flush and , the 
feverish brightness of her eyes. 

Noel handed her to her seat, and took the 
reins. There was no groom with them, as 
Dulce noticed with a shudder. She wonld 
gladly have leaped‘ out even at the last 
moment, but Noel’s eye was upon her, and 
she was compelled to keep her seat, Once cff 
her fear relaxed. 

He put forth all his efforts to amuse and 
divert her. He showed himself only anxious 
to please her, and called into play, for her 
benefit, every fascination he could use. 

Dulce well-nigh forgot her fears. If only 
he would always be like this! If only he 
would always avcid mention of his future 
wishes she really thought she woula not dis- 
like him so much, after all. 

They drove on and on until they had lefé 
the village far behind them, and were out in 
the open country. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and the fresh air 
brought relief to Dulce’s hot cheeks and 
throbbing head. 

They had gone quite five miles before she 
bethought herself to ask,— 

‘‘ Where are we going, Mr, Bertram?” 

‘To the Demon’s Cave. I heard yon say 
the other day you had never seen it.” 

It was one of the lions of the neighbourhood, 
and in summer was crowded by pic-nic 
parties. 

The place had a strange legend that two 
friends—rivals for a girl’s hand—had once 
brought her there to choose between them. 
She chose, and the rejected one, in a fit of 
desperation, lured her and her fiancé into one 
of the gloomy subterranean caves, and while 
they were lost in love’s young dream bloeked 
up the narrow entrance with large stones, 80 
as to make their escape impossible. 

Such was the story handed down by tradi- 
tion, and fondly credited by the villagers. 

A rugged pile of stones was stil! pointed ont 
as the barrier which had prevented the lovers” 
escape from a living tomb. And people had 
evidently taken fright, for the entrance to 
the remaining caves had been made wide and 
lofty, so as effectually to prevent a repetition 
of the tragedy. 

To the Demon’s Cave!’’ repeated Dulce ; 
“that is a long way. Why, it wiil be dark 
before we get home! " 

‘Oh, no! We shall be back in plenty of 
time to welcome Mr. Clinton. See, Dulce, 
here we are! Let us get out and examine tho 
caves; people say they are well worth a visit.” 

He made the horse secure, and led her 
towards the caves. 

It was a most desolate spot ; not a human 
creature in sight. 

The caves had probably been hewn ont 
centuries before from the giant hil] on which 
they stood. 

There was a tradition that in one of them 
was & winding staircase, leading down to the 
beach. If so, it must have been long indeed, 
for they were raised so far above the sea 
level that they could hardly distinguish the 
waves. baat 

West Highshire was ten miles inland, and 
this was the only glimpse of the scene from 
any point. : 

Noel spread a rug upon the ground jass 
under the shadow of a rock, 

“ Sit down.” 

But a nameless instinct dissuaded her. 
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“Jé is cold,” she murmured, ‘‘and you 
have come 80 far. Oh, Mr. Bertram, take me 
home ; I don't like this place, it is sodark and 
gloomy, and I feel frightened. Let us get 
into the carriage and go straight home.” 

‘* You foolish child!” said Noel, toying ca- 
reesingly with one of her hands. “ Pray, 
what have you to be afraid of, Dalce?” 

«Tt want to go home,” 

“ ¥. 1 shall go home presently; but first I 
want to talk to you. I have something im- 
portant to say.” 

She trembled from head to foot ; shivering, 
indeed, as though an ice blast had passed over 
her 


Noel turned up the collar of her jacket and 
fastened it. He was always very careful of 
be:—even Nina confessed that. 

“Dulce, have you seen Mr. Bengough to- 

ay?" 

‘The Vicar? Oh, no. I was asleep when 
he came up this morning.” 

*' He promised to speak for me; but, after 
all, I think I had rather plead my own cause, 
Dulce, I want you to promise me that next 
month you will be my wife,” 

‘ Never!" 

Everything around her seemed to grow 
misty and indistinct, but she was conscious of 
an agony of terror—a kind of awful dread 
even while she spoke her refusal. 

Mr. Bertram was in no wise discomfited. 

‘ Why don't you like me?” he demanded, 
quietly. “Am I to conclude you are still 
regretting Sir Frederico Dalton’s faithless- 
ness?” 

Dulce was stung into retort. 

‘You can conclude what you like. Sir 
Frederic Dalton aud I shall never be more to 
each other than acquaintances. He deserted 
me because I was poor; bat he told me so 
frankly. He did not torture and terrify meas 
you have done.”’ 

“‘ Terrify you!” exclaimed Bertram; “ you 
can’t know what you are talking of. Why, my 
only aim is your happiness !”’ 

Dulce found her voice. 

** Then leave mein peace,’ she pleaded. 
“Even if you feel bound to stay out your 
month at Stoneleigh why need you molest 
me? Ali lask of you is to leave me alone.” 

“IT must think of you,” said Noel, with a 
slight emphazis. ‘“ AllI Want is for you to 
be my wife. If you take my name I shall 
at leacs have the power to protect you from 
the man the law calls your father. I will 
even promise, if you like, to leave you alone 
at Stoneleigh for six months after our wedding. 
All I want is the right to claim this little 
hand.” 

There was no mistaking his sincerity. He 
did want to marry her. That much was 
clear. 

“IT can’t understand you.” 

‘ In what am I puzzling? ” 

* You have nothing in the world to gain by 
marrying me. You can be rich and prosper- 
ous, and yet leave me in peace. When you 
are master of Stoneleigh you can choose a 
wife from the noblest names in England. 
Why should you want a simple country girl 
who does not love you?” 

‘* Do you love anyone else? ”’ 

Dalce evaded the question. 

“When I came to Stoneleigh last summer 
I did not koow a young man in the world ; 
since my father’s death I have lived in the 
closest seclusion. As to loving,’’ went on 
Dailce, firmly, ‘‘ there must be some women 
who go through the world heart whole. Well, 
I think I must be one of those.” 

‘“ Then ycu will marry me?” 

“ T have just told you that Icannot! Mr. 
Bortram, is it kind, is it manly, to persecute 
me?” 

‘ Few girls would call it persecution.” 

** Then go to someone who would appreciate 
your wealth and the honour of your hand,” 
she retnrned. ‘I tell you I cannot,” 

“We shall see! Dalce, don’t you under- 
stand that last night's event has made a very 
great difference in your position?” 





“It has given me @ bitter enemy, and | 


made me a still more ineligible choice for 
ou.”’ 

we It has done more than that. It has 

made you need protection and helpas woman 

never needed them before. Perhapsin kindness 

Mr. Stone kept from’ you Netherton’s real 

character. I tell you the man is a scoundrel | "’ 

‘‘T knew he was wicked,” said Dulce gently. 
‘He broke mother’s heart.’ 

‘* And he will break yours if he can.” 

Dalce shook her head. 

“Only the loss or the wickednezs of those 
we love can break our hearts; Mr. Bertram.” 

‘You know this man is a-criminal. He 
hag seen the inside of more than one prison.” 

Dulce shuddered. - 

“ How do you know?” 

“I had it from a friend of mine whom 
Netherton robbed of twenty pounds, by 
forging his signatute to a cheque.” 

Dalce looked troubled. . 

“TI should like to send him the money. 
Will you tell me his name? ” 

“He has been dead for months, Dulce, 
but the cheque is in existence still; it isin my 

asession. Netherton knows this, and that 

could have him arrested on a charge of 
forgery. It would be' five years’ penal ser- 
vitude.” 

“And you mean to do it?”’ 

‘‘ Not if you are mercifal,” he said, slowly. 
“Dulce, don't you see that if you marry me I 
can protect you against Netherton as no other 
mancan do? He simply dare not offend me! 
On the other hand; if you send meaway, what 
will you do? The mam would be a regular 
prey upon you. He would 'letive you no peace 
until he had robbed you of yoar little income. 
He would come to-you whenever he was bard 
up, or down on his luck. You would be ex- 
posed to one long peraeeution:”’ 

“ Mr. Ciinton would help me!" 

‘Clinton would tell you to refuse him 
money, and to have the door shut in his face. 
If you neglected this advice(and you are so 
tender-hearted: you ‘would neglect it) Clinton 
would wash his of you.” 

‘“‘Itis very dreadful,” said Dulce, slowly. 
“It is like going through life with a heavy 
burden strap on to one’s shoulders, but 
other girls have carried such, so why not I?” 


‘‘Buat you have no need to. One word, and: 


you jcan be my idolized wife, the cherished 
mistress of Stoneleigh: You say you love no 
one else, I tell you I am'well content to take 
you, knowing you do not care for meas I do 
for you. I feel, I know, ‘love like miine must 
win for itself a return in time.” 

“IT cannot. Donot'ask me. I¢ is cruel.” 

‘ Oruel to be kind !” he marmared, ‘ Oh, 
child, think what your life will be like if you 
refase |!" 

“ Bat!” said Dalce, naively, ‘‘you said 
you had a hold over himthat you could 
make him leave me in , 

A strange changes paesed over Bertram’s 
features. Passion, excitement, and surprise 
were all contending for the mastery. 2 

‘*And you think I am made of ice?” he 
cried, at last; ‘or do youtake me for a stoic? 
Don't you understand'that I want you—that 
my whole heart cries out for you? Asmy wife 
I will do all that life can do to smooth your 
path ; but don't suppose I +i:l do it for the 
oe who has sent me away as a discarded 

ove,” 

. Dulce was sitting motionless, with a kiad of 
bitter despair stamped ‘upon her white, still 
face. Her beautiful eyes were fall of a 
nameless terror. Otherwise she might have 
been carved in stone. 

‘I don’t know which I shall do!” said 
Bertram, cruelly. ‘‘I may leave Netherton 
at large, sure that his persecution of you 
will amply avenge your treatment of me; or 
I may bring him to account. I can't say. It 
would be pleasant for you to feel that everyone 
knew you to be the child of a convicted felon. 
I don't think in that case I should need to 
fear seeing a rival happy, anless men are as 
desperately in love as I am. They shrink 





from giving their name, to a convict's 
daughter. No; my revengeisteady! Either 
Denzil Netherton will make your life a weari.. 
ness to you, or the shadow of his disgrace 
shall darken your whole life.’’ 

“ And you call that love?” 

‘That is a man’s love !” 

“ Not if he is generous!” cried Dalca, 
passionately. ‘A true man strive to 
make the life of her he loved happy, even if 
if were not to be passed with him. My mother 
wrecked Mr. Stone's every hopes yet she died, 
soothed by his kindness, and leaving me to 
his charge. Ah, that if you ‘like was love!" 
‘It would be wiser to think ofthe future 
than the past!" said Noel Bertram, coldly. 
‘* This afternoon you must make your choice. 
Be my idolized wife, or send’ me from you, 
knowing that my whole life will'be devoted to 
revenge. There is nothing in’ the world co 
pitiless as a love that scorn has turned to 
hatred!” 

“Bat I do not scorn you,” 

“ Your friend, Miss Dalton, dbes, and you 


seem to be her apt pupil, I m hy 
The very thought of Nina it & ray of 
hope to Dulce, Nina’ was'80 brave and 


strong would be able to undo the web 
which seemed to have ent&ngled her unhappy 
friend, and with the méaiory of Nina came 
that of Nina’s jouraey. 

Dulce was not quite au fait about it, but she 
did know Nina hoped to bring back proofs of 
such quali:ies in Mr, Bertram as would settle 
the question of his marrying herself. 

“ Would you not wait?” said Dalee, with 
feverish restlessness. ‘‘ You cannot be in 
such a terrible hurry! Let me give you my 
answer to-morrow night. What difference 
can four-and-twenty hours make?” 

‘I will not wait!” hesaid; promptly. ‘It 
is your own decision I want, not whatever 
re) iy Miss Dalton chooses todiotate to you!” 

He had understood the reason of her prayer 
for delay, and refased it. Poor Dulce could 
think of no other plea. She sat there shiver- 
ing as much from fright as cold; she knew 
that Noel Bertram was angry with her, and 
here she was at his meroy in this lonely, 
— place, more than ten miles from 

ome. 

It was getting late, too. The February san 
had sunk in the west; his last rays gave a 
kind of fiery tint to the distant water; very 
soon darkness would have fallen upon the 


earth. 

‘Oh, take me home! take me home!” she 
oried. “ It is so cold and dreary. Mrs. Leslie 
will be so frightened. Please take me home !"’ 

‘*Your answer?” he’ demanded, coolly. 
‘* First give your answer, if you please?” 

A woman of the world’ would have tem- 
— with him, and given hopes even if she 

id not mean to fulfil them. A coquette would 
hate langhed in his face and promised any- 
thing just to get away from that terrible 
place. But Daloe was neither'a coquette nor 
a woman of the world; not even to escape 
from her. present terrors could she bring her- 
self to give a pledge she @id not mean to keep. 

* I cannot marry you!’ she said, and, oh! 
how sad and forlorn her voice sounded. ‘‘ But 
oh, Mr, Bertram, be gefierous! Have pity on 
me and take me home, and I will be grateful 
to you as long as I live!” 

ead silence. One would almost have said 
he had not heard her. It was bitterly cold, 
and she shivered, in spite of her furs: 

Thot roused him. Taking a small flask 
from his pocket, and carefully unscrewing the 
silver sbeath to form a glass; he half filled it 
with wine. , 

« Drink this,”’ he said, authoritatively. “It 
niny warm you. You look quite pinched with 
cold!” 

She never retorted that it was his fault for 
exposing her to such wind. She drank the 
wine mechanically; glad, Sp , poor child, 
he should ask her something waa able to 
— It revived her fora few moments. 

felt a glow through her chilled frame, and 
the shivering ceased. 
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“That is better! ’”’ he said, slowly, and, to 
Dulce’s surpriee, his face had softened into its 
usual expression. ‘‘ And now, Dulce, you are 
so true and pure-hearted, for your sake I will 
be generous. You have made me unlike my- 
self, It has been a hard struggle, but you 
have conquered. I will take you home!” 

“ ek 1 

It ever pate of gratitude was spoken in 
two words it was in those of Dulce’s. She 
lifted her little weary face to Noel Bertram’s, 
and gave him a smile of thankfulness which 

to have touched his heart. She seemed 

she owed her discomforts, her cold 
, entirely to him; and only to re- 
had promised to take her home. 
late?” 
* he rejoined, cheerfully. 
resh; they will do 
Dinner is not till 
straight to the 
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and be in Wing -» 
y come,” 
d. again as he helped her into 








einige; and he poured out some mores : 
by : a 4 


40 be in bed, but-she 
: 40 | ow the d 

then asked him, ne - , 
Sewn ‘ ‘Itis getting 
«Oh, 1 shall mangge. I have-the bump of | 


? 
logality largely developed. Now, Dulce, don’t 
talk any more; you have gone through enough 
for one afternoon, poor child |’ 

She leant back in her corner, well content 
to keep silent, and gradualJy a kind of heavy 
drowsiness crept over her. 

“I do believe I am going to sleep,” she'said, 
suddenly. ‘‘ It must be the wine!” 





B ugh. You} alad 





“The fresh air most likely ; but it is quite 
the wisest thing you can do. We have another 
hour before we reach Stoneleigh, so you have 
plenty of time for a really nice nap.” 

She closed her eyes and no longer strove 
against the sleepiness stealing over her. In 
ten minutes she lost all waking conscious- 
ness, and was slumbering as peacefully as 
though she had’been on her bed at home. 

** Poor child!” muttered Bertram to him- 
self, as he looked at her. ‘“ Well, it’s not m 
fault; the father should not have made woe | 
an absurd will: Besides, she will be happy 
enough. She is one of those women who need 
nothing while they have love, and I can give 
her that!" 





~ CHAPTER X. 


Nrvxa reached London at five, and as the 
train steamed slowly into the terminus for 
~ — — wondered how Mr. Dela- 

sre and she, both perfect sirangers, were to 
recognise each other ! er 

“It will be easy enough,’ she decided 
promptly, “Of course J shall have to find 
him. I do know that he will be dressed as a 
clergyman, and I don’t suppose many elderly 
clerics will beat the station, while he, poor man, 
probably has heard nothing of'me but my 
name, which, as I don't wear it Jahelled on my 
back, will hardly help him. 

_Dr. Drake was not far from sixty. Nina 
Pictured his cousin as fifty tarned, rather 
shabby (since tales of hia generosity and self. 
sacrifice. were always reaching her), with a 
grey beard, anda kind of fatherly aspect ; in 
act, 8 second Mr.Bengough, only with a holier 
ex sae 
ere were very few people on the plat. 
form, which ought to have simplified’ the 
matter, but only made it more puzzling, since 
Nina conld not sees single elderly clergyman; 
the only man in their garb at all was quite 
ng, and very handsome. An idea did strike 
er that Mr. Delamere had perhaps sent his 





curate; but as she did not believe he possessed 





such a luxury she soon dismissed the fancy, 
and concluded the holy Vicar of St. Gertrude’s 
had been called off suddenly to some death- 
bed, whenee she must calmly await his 
coming. 

“T have always heard,’’'she reflected, ‘‘ the 
holier people are the lesgheads they have for 
worldly matters. Very likely Mr. Delamere 
has forgotten all abouf me. Well, I shall 
wait here half-an-hour, and if he don't then 
turn up put-myself into a cab, and request to 


be driven to St. Gertrude’s.!” 
Bat at that moment the clergyman 
she had before came up to her. 
- * Forgive me,” he said, simply, “ but am I 
speaking toMiss Dalton?” — 
“Then Mr. 2 did eend ps me after 


“T did not forge. My ous telegram 


was so vague that ew I was-to meet 
named Dalton, and I.foand the search 
“ waa. High” in gerson. He did 


& over -five, and had the 
ye aloe ever seen. Miss Dalton 


in an nape g Compe frame of mind. 
m. peresived a tags man 
eir move- 


Jehu to keep that cab 


own 

very good of you to come !” said 

ere. ‘The poor thing is sinking 

I think it sof this Mr, Ber- 

tram toerefase to seexhery Even if he is 

not her brother a sight of him would have 
ended her suspicion 1!" 

‘* Noel Bertram will never think of anyone 
but himself,” said Nina, severely, ‘Oh! Mr. 
Delamere, I do hopa he is Mrs. Brown's 
brother ; then, perhaps, they will make him 
leave Dulce alone! ’’ 

The Vicar's interest was so great that Nina 
told him the whole story, adding,— 

‘“* I believe everyone think me a monster of 
suspicion; but, Mr. Delamere, I can't like that 
man, and the idea of Dulce belonging to him 
seems desecration.” 

The Vicar did not reprove her for her want 
of charity, he only said kindly,— 

‘* Well, we shall be at Blackman’s-row very 
soon now, and one point will be set at rest. 
Miss Dalton, I hope you know where you are 
going? It is a very poor place, and though 
the Dockets have hearts of gold they are pro- 
bably very different from the country folk 
you may have visited.” 

Nina shook her head. ' 

‘* However poor and rough they are I shall 
like them. Ican never forget what they did 
for her (he had told her Ivy’s story). Don’t you 
think, Mr. Delamere, it. was beautiful? ”’ 

“* It was true charity ; but here weare!” 

They alighted at one end of Blackman’s- 
row, Dalce 
the Vicar without a single inquiry of where 
she was tospend the night, or hint that she 
was longing for a cup of tea. She never 
showed how she was shocked at the dingy, 
narrow street and the quiet houses, She 
gathered her dress closely round her as she 
mounted the rickety stairs; but that was the 
only sign of pride that the most radical in- 
habitant could have detected. Mr. Delamere 
knocked at the door, and Susan Docket 

ed it. 

**Come in, sir,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ Ivy’s 
Bitting up to-night, and seems a little better !”’ 

Me. Delamere knew quite well it was but 
the deceitful improvement which precedes the 
end, the last brilliancs of life’s flame before 
it is extinct for ever, bat he did not say so. 
He went up to the dying girl, and took her 
hand. 

“This young lady,” his eyes indicated 
Nina. ‘thas seen Noel Bertram oaly this 
morning |” 

‘*He would not come,” said Nina, gently, 
looking into the fair, delicate face, and 
likening in it in her mind to a snowdrop 


their driver hear: 


carrying her bag, and following | 
. | Nat, whom I thonght was drowned!” 





broken down by the storm; “but I have 
brought a picture of him; and if he is your 
brother I will write to a friend of mine who 
may persuade him, only he would do nothing 
till we were quite sure,”’ 

The lips moved wistfully. 

‘* Thank you!” 

Nina produced the picture. Mr. Delamere 
took it feom her to hand to the dying girl. 
*¢.He drew that himself,” said Nina, “ only 
last week, It is a wonderful likeness! I 
never saw anyone with such a talent for 
sketching.” 

Ivy shook her head. 

“T never saw my brother with a pencil; 
he had no time. Let me see it, sir.” 

They put it in her hands, and waited 
eagerly for her to speak. 

At first they could not understand the look 
of rapture which crossed her face. 


“Then he wasn’t. drowned?” she mur- 
; ‘he’s come back to me, after all. 

Oh; Nat! my love! my~-husband! It has 
been dreary work waiting without you!” 
Her head fell back on the pillows—she was 


unconscious. 

“ Well,” said Sasan Docket, as Jenny chafed 
the icy hands. ‘“‘I always thought that 
husband of hers was a bad lot—men mostly 
are; but I never. thought he’d have been so 
black as this.” 

+ “JT don’t understand,” said Mr. Delamere, 
gravely. “I thought it was her brother she 
was £0 anxious to see?” 


‘Her husband lefi her to go abroad, and 
the ship he said he meant to sail in was lost. 
Poor girl! she’s little better than a child and 
she. believed it. She heard nothing of her 
brother, though she wrote again and again. 
At last she saw,bis name on the boards ont- 
side the Paragon Theatre. My dear sir, the 
thing's as plain as daylight. The husband 
was a bad lot, and deserted her. Afraid, 
even though four years had gone, she might 
find him he just took her brother’s name. It’s 
no wonder ‘Mr, Noel Bertram’ wouldn’t 
come here. He was right enough in saying 
he had no sister. He knewif once the poor 
child set eyes on him she’d recognise him, 
and he’d have to make a home for her, 
instead of flauuting about as a single man.’’ 

Nina ‘thought of Dalce, and thanked 
Heaven she had come. 

‘Do you mean he is her husband ? ”’ 

‘¢ You heard her yourself, miss.” 

‘I should like to kill him!” said Nina. 
‘‘ Why, he has actually tried to marry my 
dearest friend ! ” 

‘‘ Like enough,” responded Susan Docket, 
gloomily. “ Men are a bad lot, miss! On! 
she's better!” 

Ivy opened her eyes and glanced feebly 
round; then she caught the pictare and 
clasped it to her heart. , 

** And you are quitesure,” she whispered. to 
Nina, ‘he is well and strong? My own 


Nina's indignation was so great she could 
not command herself to speak ; but. the Vicar 
was more master of his feelings. 

‘¢ The original of that picture is quite well ; 
but he calls himself Noel Bertram.” 

‘‘My brother's name,’’ she said, simply. 
“Poor Nat! he often grumbled Brown was 
common, and his parents were quiet manning 
people down in the country. Often an 
often I thought, when he left me, I'd go to 
them, and beg them, for the child's sake, to 
help me; but I only knew they lived in High- 
shire, and it seemed impossible to find them 
with no better clue.” 

“I will send him,’ said Mr. Deleware, 
gravely. ‘Perhaps he has not understood 
how ill you are.” 

‘‘ I’m sure I told him,” began Sasan, but 
glance from the Vicar silenced her. 

“ Don’t let the poor girl suspect his base- 
neas,”’ whispered Mr. Delamere; ‘‘can’t you 
see her one thought now is joy that he is still 
alive? Let her keep that comfort to the 
last.” 
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It was marvellous how the news of her | is common enough, but his having Nathaniel “‘ Be brave,” urged the Vicar. ‘I was told 


a 
ay husband being alive had transfigured her ; but | before it and his having been a clerk in Paris | to ‘ break’ it to you; but I never could deal 
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NOVELETTE—continued.]} 


COUSIN TOM: 


—0:— 
CHAPTER III. 


In a week Cousin Tom and his friend had 
settled down at the Hermitage, as though 
they had known us all their lives. And the 
strangest part of it was that, in spite of all 
the indignation the girls had shown before 
their arrival, we soon e on very friendly 
terms with both. 

Father said he was sure Cousin Tom had 
quite got over the troubles of his youth. But 
I did not feel so certain. I noticed that he 
never willingly remained alone with either 
father or mother. He could talk to them 
glibly enough if only one of us girls was by; 
but he could not bear being left téte-d-téte with 
them, and he shunned all allusions to his life 
in England so pointedly that I felt his cure 
could not be quite so perfect as father thought. 

He was a very pleasant visitor. He had a 
well-filled purse, and an innate delicacy in 
using its contents for our pleasure, without 
letting us feel the obligation. 

He was desirous of seeing all the beauties 
of the neighbourhood, and of course we girls 
had to be cicerones, Then he was always in 
& hurry (I fancy this is a quality rather usual 
to colonials), so horses or steam must be used 
instead of our feet, and he was so particular 
about what animals he drove that he ended 
by hiring the waggonette at the Kélmington 
Arms, and the two best horses in the land- 
— stable for his exclusive use during his 

y. 
Then he was fond of running up to Lon- 
don, and he never returned eens 
music, ornaments, books, a hundred-and- 


-One trifles, which not being necessities have 


to be done without by people with limited 
incomes. All these came to the Hermitage 
during Cousin Tom’s stay; and they were 





[ANOTHER MOMENT, AND MAREK HELD ME IN HIS ABMS, LOOKING DOWN ON ME WITH STRANGE ANXIETY.] 


resented in such a manner that no one could 
ave taken offence, 

“T never saw any one so completely 
altered !” father said to me, when eur visitors 
had been with us a month (broken by several 
trips to London). ‘He is a splendid fellow 
now, and he was a noble character as a young 
man! I don’t mean in the least that he has 
fallen off, or deteriorated, but he has com- 
pletely changed. Do you understand me?”’ 

‘*Not quite,” I confessed. ‘‘He must be 
better or worse!” 

“Not at all!" said father, a little irritably. 
“There are different kinds of excellence! 
Look at Mark Ashton and your cousin; they 
are utter contrasts; you would hardly say 
one was worse than the other. That is what 
I mean about Tom and his former self.’”’ 

‘*I don’t believe he has got over it!” I 
jerked out suddenly. ‘“‘He never goes near 
mother if he can help it.” 

Father sighed. 

“And your mother declares she can’t under- 
stand him. She actually prefers young 
Ashton !”’ 

‘* Well,” I said, philosophically, “as she 
won’t see much more of Cousin Tom I don’t 
know that it matters. He must go back in 
the beginning of November, and we are almost 
out of September.” 

‘* And he has said nothing?" 

** Nothing!” I replied, quietly. ‘You see, 
dad, it’s an awkward thing to make us a 
speech, declaring he likes us very much as 
cousins, but won't have anything to do with 
us in any other capacity. And that’s what he 
means!” 

“ Well, they are good fellows, both of them, 
and I am glad to have seen them.” 

“ But the bills?” I said,dolefally. “ Dad, 
Cousin Tom has the appetite of a giant!” 

“* You need not think about that, Iris.” 

“T can’t help it!” 

‘*Tam not going to tell the others. It might 
make a difficulty in their intercourse with 
Tom, but if won’t matter with you, Iris. I 











bad a letter from Uncle John enclosing me 
what he called a ‘trifling birthday present. 

Cousin Tom brought it me sealed up. What 
do you think was init?” — 

“Twenty pounds,” I said, “or,” with an 
an impulse of hope, “ perhaps fifty, as he 18 & 
rich.” 

“‘ Five hundred pounds !”’ 

‘‘Oh, dad! How very nice ot him!” 

‘So you see, Iris, we need not trouble about 
anyone’s appetite, and all the bills are paid. 
I feel so rich that I am wondering whether I 
could not give Susy that year at Girton she 
covets so much.” 

‘I had much rather you did something for 
Alice.” 

He sighed. 

“My dear child, it would take a larger for- 
tune to do that, and what ails Vernon? He 
has been here very little since our visitors 
came.” 4 

Dad and‘I were wont to discues the family 
politics quietly together when we got © 
chance, 

‘* He doesn’t like them,” I said, -— “Tt’s 
the first fault I ever saw in Iva. He can’t 
bear to think that they are rich, and can 
marry a8 soon as ever they find anyone to 

lease them, while he and Alice are as far off 
om matrimony as me.” 

** It does seem hard on him.” 

‘“‘ But he shouldn't stop away. It’s unkind 
to Alice; besides, he must have known when 
he pro to her that one of her five sisters 
might meet with a far richer suitor, and so be 
married first.” 

Then I added, as a final protest,— 

“Cousin Tom and Mr. Ashton can’t help 
being rich.” 

“T don’t think Ashton is rich !” 

“Why?” 

‘Because your uncle spoke of him as a 
clerk |” 

‘But he has almost the whole management 
of the Melbourne House, and it must mean 4 


large salary |” 
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* T don’t think he’s rich,” persisted father. 
“TI never met anyone with simpler tastes, 
nor anyone I took a greater fancy to; and, ag 
a rule, Iris, you know we Drummonds have a 
knack of choosing our friends from people like 
ourselves of strictly limited income.” 

I was silenced, but not convinced. A most 
unpleasant idea had come mto my head. 
I would not +have told it to father for the 
world. I liked to face it myself. 

I believed visit to the Hermitage had 
brought a great trouble on our two guests, 
and the strong friendship between them 
would make the contest yet more painful. 
Unless I was mistaken Cousin Tom and Mark 
Ashton were both desperately in love with my 
sister Phillis. 

Perhaps the term “desperately” sounds 
strange as applied to thé love of a middle- 
aged man; bat the fact ‘is; our cousin was so 
young in his ways we were always forgetting 


he was fifty-five, and I am quite sure, however 


much he had cared for my mother long ago, 


he cared a great deal more for Phil now. Iy 


don't think any of them suspected it except 
me. 

Alice, who would have been the keenest to 
read the signs, kept very much aloof. She and 
the ourate felt very much in the poser py 
just now, and Phil was blind or seemed to be, 

ut I would have staked my gold thimble— 
the only valuable I possessed—on the fact that 
Cousin Tom wanted to marry her. 

He gave no hint of it to anyone. Indeed, 
he behaved, J thought, absurdly. Some days he 
would make a great effort, and seem to avoid 
Phil entirely? 

At other times he would look at her suppli- 
catingly, as a he had done her some great 
wrong, and would fain plead for pardon. 

He actually waylaid me one day, and»easked 
me if Phillis was romantic. Did I think, too, 
she was of a forgiving disposition ? 

Of course Iinterpreted this to mean; was she 
romantic enough to object to being a man’s 
second love, and would she forgive her hus- 
band for having cared for someone before she 
was born ? 

Anxious to comfort poor Cousin Tom, I 
smiled and told him Phil had not a grain of 
romance about her, and that she did not need 
to be forgiving, since she never took offence 
where none was meant; and she was such a 
dear girl no one ever vexed her intention- 


ally. 

Z thought this information ought to have 
been eminently satisfactory ; but to my 
dismay it sent Cousin Tom into the deepest 
gloom, and made him avoid poor Phil for a 
whole day. 

As to Mr. Ashton, I can't say he was more 
satisfactory. 

He sought Phil's society as much as pos- 
sible. In fact, he always seemed to engross 
her when she was not with our cousin, 

He studied her wishes, consulted her tastes, 
and paid her quite enough attention to turn 
her head, and yet he never seemed in the 
least jealous when Cousin Tom monopolised 
her. I could not make it out. 

Bat, as ill lack would have it, I was once 
again destined to overhear a conversation 
between these two which was to troable me 
more even than the last. 

I protest. most solemnly I am not an eaves- 
ase but the walls atthe Hermitage are 
thin. 

My room was. next to Cousin Tom's; and 
one evening, after I had gone to bed, Mr. 
Ashton was in there. talking to him, and I 
could not help hearing just a little. 

‘* It’s no use going on like this,” I heard our 
cousin say, in a most dejected voice; ‘there 
must be an.end to it!” 

Mark Ashton laughed (which wasvery heart- 
less, I thought, after poor Tom’s miserable 
tone) 

‘My dear fellow, 1am quite willing, Pat 
an end to it as soon as you like. See Phillis, 
and ask your question.”’ 

How dared he call her Phillis? was my 
first thought; my second, he must feel. very 


sure of her to risk such a temptation as Tom’s 
wealth would be to her. 
_ “You know I can’t!” said my unfortunate 
cousin. ‘‘ You have got me caenplotely intoa 
trap. You know I never decei anyone in 
my life, and that I should feel a villain if I 
d to any girl until you had spoken 
out ” 

He was bi ly disinterested. He 
thought his gave him an unfair ad- 
vantage over his rival, and so he wished Mark 
to have the first innings. _ 

It was very noble of him; but,..oh, the 
strange, dull pain at my heart! ‘Till now I 
had not guessed my own secret. I had fancied 
my great desire for Phil to marry Cousin Tom 


must have heard ; but Phil was. spen the 
‘at the Recfory. She had there 

in the afternoon, and found Rector 

from home, and his wife netyous and low- 


stay till the next morning, and hence I was 


dar 
great 


His darling! Oh! did I suddenly feel 
cross and pt sowandl Phil? Had I not 
declared over and over again she was the 
—— of usall? And yet it was hard to hear 

ark Ashton speak of her as his ‘‘ darling!’ 

“You've nothing to thank me for,” said 
Cousin Tom, rather groffly. ‘And all I ask 
of you is speed. Can't you hurry matters a 
little, and speak out? I suppose you think I 
am an idiot to fall in love at my time of life? 
But I can tell yon, lad, I have caught the 
disease badly, and this suspense is torture!’ 

“T can understand. Well, I ise you it 
shall not last long. I will pat an end toit in 
three days." 

Three days! How often I repeated those 
two words to myself as I tossed uneasily on 
my pillows. In three days’ time Piil’s fate 
would be decided. She would be a fiancée— 
bus whose ? 

Everyone exclaimed at my wan cheeks and 
dull, heavy eyes the next morning, and I 
found it very hard to avoid mother’s anxious 
inquiries. 

Phil came back after breakfast, bright and 
blooming, and for the first time in my life I 
felt angry with her. 

‘What have you done to yourself?" she 
cried, with sisterly frankness, when she had 
dragged me upstairs toourown room, ‘ You 
look a Restoat fright!” 

**I¢ doesn’t matter,” I said, resignedly. 
«Everyone knows you are ‘the pretty Miss 
Drammond,’ and that / am the plain one of 
the family !"’ q 

* Why, I do believe you're cross!" said 
Phil, good-temperedly. ‘* Did anything happen 
last night?” 

‘' What should happen?” 

Phil looked at me comically. 

‘* Well, you know, with two eligible bache- 
lors in the house, and five girls, something 
might happen any day. I am always ex- 
pecting my cousin to make his choice.” 

“ He has made it!” I said, sullenly. ‘It’s 
only affectation to pretend ignorance. Cousin 
Tom is over head and ears in love with you, 
and I know you know it perfectly!” 

Phil pouted. 

‘‘T’m sure he avoids me enough.” 


, 1 
eal’ for my 





nn ‘““He knows what a coquette you 
are |’ 







arose only from m th with shim, and 
f her pecuniary advantages. = 
! I knew the trath naw: _ I loved 
—_ on BER and: he had giv 
If only she had been there in her usual 
} place—our beds were side by sid , t00, 


spirited, so she had volunteered at once to 


shalt i), knowing all. the while how 
a 


‘* Because you are unkind to him,” I said, 


—— 


Phil opened her eyes. 

“TI thought a coquette was a girl who 
changed her lovers,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ Well, 
I can’t possibly do that, for Cousin Tom is the 


only one I 63, and I am by no means sure 
he would like the title.” 
“Don’t be a hypocrite! ’’ 


“Tris,” and Phil stroked my hair caress. 
not ke om salar ona ation Pal head 
v Bat TE timed away impatiently, and would 
ny ree eg of those. hot, 
sunshiny days which come sometimes in 


Cous 
‘just. the morning for the exoursion, and the 
waggonette came round. very sooneafter my 
altercation with Phil. ~ 
sae given Reser to Toone at a 
e, was impossi thou g. i 
te was fe: stay with maothen 
usy business in Setterton, while 

send the w i 

m Toea, partly frou faa ‘a 
om, partly from his years, partly on 
account of his relati , was always allowed 
to take us anywhere without a chaperen ; so 
rotvon meg Sng Aria erat ortega my 
next Mr. ton (with the twins OPRO- 
y he 
have exchanged me for Phil, looked 
oa prettiest on the box-seat. by Cousin Tom’s 
side. 
“ At first Mark tried to talk'to me, but he got 
such: short iesshe desiated, and bestowed 
his attention on.the twins. I think really he 
was as glad as I when the drive ended, and we 

were really at the gates of Barton Castle. 

It was a renowned spot for sightseers, and 
we speedily met some friends with whom we 
combined forces, Cousin Tom still lingering at 
Phil's side. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were quite young 
people, and a very pleasant addition to our 
party. Bat for that conference in the room 
one mine Ge rag! —— — have been 

‘ect. . e & no provi- 
eae Aran jas 84:8 an pasiiieat noted Bont 
opposite the castle gates, and Cousin Tom in- 
tended for us to dine there before inspecting 
the ruine. 

‘*Have you ever been over them before?” 
asked Mr. Hamilton. ‘No? Then it is lucky 
you came to-day, for they are very soon to be 
closed to the public.”’ 

‘* What a shame!” I cried, indignantly. 

‘No; what a kindness, you should say,” 
corrected Mrs. Hamilton. “It seems that 
more than once stones have given way, and 
that now a portion of the old stairs is really 
dangerous and cannot be depended on; it 
might give way at any moment.. So it seemed 
best, as people would persist in exploring that 


portion, however plainly it was marked 
dangerous, to close ruins entirely for some 
time.’”’ 


‘* How absurd of people to ignore such a 
| plain warning!” eaid Cousin Tom. 

‘Well, you know, Mr. Drummond, young 
, folks are heedless, and rather fond of bravado.” 

My head was aching sadly, and I felt inca- 
pable of moving. While the girls were gettin 
on their hats 1 told Mrs. Hamilton how ill 
felt, and begged her to leave me on the sofa in 
our temporary ing-room. 

I declared I should be rested by the time 
they returned, or if they should be unconscion- 
ably long I would come to meet them. It was 
—— to mistake the way, since, as I have 
said, the gate leading to the castle ruins was 
just opposite to the castle gates. 

Good-nature itself, she readily consented, 
and telling me to be quite well when they came 
back she and-my sisters left me. But solitude, 
though a cure for many troubles, seemed only 





to augment my misery. -It' dawned on me 


suddenly that Mark had promised to bring 
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matters to # crisis in three days. What more 
likely than that he ehould propose to Phil at 
this very picnio! If I went to meet them re- 
turning I should hear the news sooner; nay 
I could read it for myself in Mr. Ashton's 


face. 

The idea gave me new strength. I dressed 
myself and went out. The old man at the 
gate leading to the castle told me, ae my 

rty were still in the ruins, and, believing 

m, I entered: I found out afterwards he 
was mistaken. They had passed out while he 
had retired to his lodge for a few minutes, and 
were at that moment inspecting the village 
church. 

It was a lovely day, and the afternoon sun- 
shine fell bright and warm on the rugged old 
walls, gilding them with a strange radiance. 
Sitting down on a stone T wondered if any of 
the fair ladies who lived in that grand old pile 
in days gone by had ever suffered as I was 
suffering now’! 

I looked about, but saw no sign of my 
friends, so I concluded they were among the 
ruins; and, turning, I mounted the old time- 
worn stairs till I stood on the topmost wall, 
and sitting down, looked over the lovely 
country stretched like a panorama at my feet. 
It was very, very beantifal, but very still. 
There was something almost deathlike in the 
quiet around me; look as I would I could see 
no trace of the gitls. No other party of visitors 
seemed here. I was actually alone. 

There was no need for concealment now; 
the old ivy-grown wall could not betray me, 
I sat down and cried as though my heart 
would break. It seemed so hard that Phil 
should have'ali, and I nothing. When she and 
Mark (I could not believe she would refuse 
him) had gone to Australia, how blank and 
desolate my life would seem! Alice had her 
own hopes; I had never been very'much to 
the twins and Sasy. No, Phil was my own 


. Special sister, and it was through Phil the 


blow had strack me, 

Hark! what was that? A strange rumbling 
noise in the distance sounding like thunder. 
The eun had left off shining now, and the sk 
was black with olduds. Country born-and- 
bred I knew something of weather signs, and 
I felt & storm was coming. I had only just 
turned to go down when it broke. The pelting 
rain came full on me with all its fury; the 
angry growl of the thunder sounded in my 
ears, and now and @ vivid flash of 
lightning blazed’ in the darkened eky. 

I had been frightened of storms from a 
child. A kind of physical terror, which father 
said I could not help, always ceized me at the 
first peal of thunder. At home I never could 
bear to be alone in a storm; dragging some 
comparion with me I retreated to my own 
room, drew down the blinds, and waited in a 
state of trembling fear until the fury of the 
elements had ceased. So well was this known 
that our servant, when all the family were 
out, came up uninvited as a matter of course 
a day to sit with me till asudden storm was 

ver. 

And now here I was in the open air, with 
0 means of escapé, no human creature near, 
and such a storm as'we had not had for 
months. The rain had soaked my thin dress 
through and through; I was shivering in every 
limb, and trembling with terror, I had for- 
gotten Mr. Hamilton’s remark about a part 
of the ruins being dangerous. In my wild 
attempt to get down to what I felt com- 
parative safety I did not heed which way I 
went and turnéd to the contrary path b 
which I had come. Then I heard a duli, 
rumbling seund; I felt the ground giving way 
under me, amd then the next thing I was lying 
some feet lower down, a strange, sharp pain 
in one leg, bat perfectly conscious. 

“I must have fallen,” I thought to myself, 
“and, oh! how bruised and shattered I feel. 
I wonder if my leg is broken? I’can hardly 
move it.” 

The st*rm was over now, but save that my 
terror was lessened; its ceasing benefited me 

little. 1 was perfectly wet through, and un- 








less someone found me I had every chance of 
remaining where I was till morning, for the 
i in my leg was so excruciating I could 

ardly move it a few inches, much less at- 
tempt to walk, and the lodgekeeper’s house 
was so far that my voice would never reach 


I leant back my poor weary head against 
a stone, and tried to think. ould he be just 
a little sorry if I were found there in the 
morning cold and dead (I must die, surely, if 
I spent the night like this) or would his 
joy at winning Phillis banish every other 
thought? Phil too; she had loved me dearly 
once, would she spare a few ‘tears for her 
favourite sister, even though she was to be a, 
happy bride ? 

The pain was getting worse and worse, a 
strange faintness crept over me. I wondered, 
sadly, if this were death. Oh! why was 
not father here! He loved me; he would have 
liked to say good-bye. It seemed to me I 
was sinking—sinking, that I should soon be 
beyond speech or thought, when a voice that 
was all too dear fell on my year. 

“Tris!” 

It was Mark. He had cared jast a little 
then, since he had left his Phillis just to look 
for me. I tried to speak, but, to my despair, 
no sound would come; my quivering lips 
moved, but no words came from them. 

‘Tris! Iris!” he cried. ‘‘ Where are you, 
child? If you are hiding for some idle jest 
give it up; you don’t know the danger of this 
old place. L[ris, won't you speak to me?” 

‘-] am here,”’ the voice was miserably weak 
and strangely unlike my own, but it guided 
him to my refuge. Another moment, and with 
a leap he stood beside me, looking down on 
me, with a strange anxiety on his face. 

“Tris!'’ and I hardly knew his voice. 
“What is it, dear? What has happened? 
Are you hurt?” 

“I thinkjso!”’ I said, faintly. 
feli down,” 

‘* You fell through that!” he cried, looking 
in horror at the crevice through which I must 
have reached my present resting-place. ‘ It 
might have killed you.” 

“T think it has!” 

“Tris 1” 

‘It was very kind of you to come,” I said, 
feebly. 
I am going to die. 
Phil.” 

Bat, instead, he sat down and took my head 
on his knee, chafing my cold hands in his. 

‘ “Only try to keep up, dear. Hamilton had 
his suspicions of an accident, and he promised 
me if I was not back in half-an-hour he 
It must be 


** You see I 


Please go back to 


would come on with a carriage. 
here socn.”’ 

“And Phil?” 

“ Phill’? he returned ina bewildered tone ; 
* did you want her?” 

‘* You know what I mean,’’ I cried in an 
indigoant voice ; really anger was giving me 
new strength. “If 1 am dying you surely 
might tell me the trath before I go! I want 
to know if Phil said ‘yes?’”’ 

Iam sure he thought I was delirious, but 
he bore with me very pettetiz 

** Yes to what, dear?” 

“ The question you were going to ask her! 
Is Phillis going to be your wife?” 

I thought 1 was dying, or I never could 
have asked him. I felt quite sure of the 
answer, and yet I wanted to hear it. 

“Phillis my wife!” cried Mark. “Iris, 
you must be dreaming, child. You know I 
never thought of such a thing.’’ 

“You told Cousin Tom you would put 
him out of his suspense in three days! No, 
I did not listen. My room is next to his, and 
I could not help hearing it!” 

“My dear Iris!’’ and somehow he siill 
held my hands, and seemed to have no notion 
of being offended. ‘You might have heard 
every word I said to my friend; but I am 
— sure I never told him I was in love with 


‘*Bat it isall of nouse. I am sure) J: 


she will take him even after I have what he 
calls ‘ spoken out.’ ” - 

“ And isn't that proposing to her ?”’ 

“Why no,” he replied, quietly. ‘‘I have 
an old-fashioned idea about matrimony, I 
always meant never to have a wife unless I 
loved her; and though Phil is a dear girl I 
can’t propose to her when I am in love with 
someone else. Iris, I should have put m 
fate to the test long ago, only you were suc 
@ child, and I feared to lose all chance by 
speaking too soon. Darling, I fell in love 
with you that first afterncon in the porch 
parlour, and I shall never have a wife at all 
unless it is yourself!” 

know I gave a great sigh of relief, and 
then I heard Mr. Hamilton’s voice in the 
distance. I think they lifted me up and 
carried me to the carriage, bnt all seems 
blank. I think after that one blissful moment 
of knowing J was Mark's choice I fainted. 


OHAPTER IY. 


Tus next thing I remember was opening 
my eyes in my own room at home, and seeing 
father sitting by my bedside with a strange, 
drawn face. I had never seen him look. like 
that before, and I wondered what could be 
the matter; and why was he not on his rounds, 
for the sunshine peeping into the room told 
me it was daytime. ll this passed dimly 
through my mind, and then I felt a strange 
stiffness and pain about one of my feet. I 
wondered what could possibly have happened, 
and as Iam given to express my thoughts 
freely I locked at father and inquired. 

‘* What is the matter?” 

Had it been the most wonderful sentence 
ever spoken instead of one of the commonest 
and most often used questions in the lan- 
guage, he could not have been delighted. 
His whole face shone with pleasure, and his 
eyes telegraphed congratulations to someone 
in another corner of the room, and mother 
came forward in a white dressing-gown, 
looking as if she had been upall night—which 
I found she had. 

‘You are better now, dear!” she said, 
soothingly. ‘‘She looks quite herself again, 

im ” 


“Tam quite weil,” I proclaimed, feebly ; 
“but oh! what is the matter with my leg? I 
can hardly moveit. Is it broken?” 

‘* Hardly so bad as that; but it is a nasty 
sprain. It will be weeks before you are able 
to go exploring ruins again, young lady,” 

Tt ali came back to me then. I blushed 
crimson ; while mother, who was quite inno- 
cent of all that had happened, imagined to 
be from wounded feelings at my father's 
speech. 

‘It was only an accident, Jim; don't blame 
the child when she has been so ill!” 

“Tam not going to blame her, Helen ; only, 
Miss Iris, before you rush into danger again 
will you have a little thought of your father’s 
feelings? ‘My dear,’’ and the dear man’s 
voice was very tender, ‘I can’t afford to lose 
my youngest love.” 

He went away then; and mother told me 
how I had been brought home unconscious, 
and for hours they had feared some internal 
injury; nay, my father had thought the 
shock itself had hurt me, and that I might 
never open my eyes again. 

He and my mother had watched beside me 
all night; and now their suspense was over. 
A little weakness, a greater dread of storms if 
possible than before, and a sprained ankle 
were the worst coneequences of my fall. 

“And, my dear,” said mother, gently. 
‘poor Phillis is in such a way; she said you 
had been vexed with her about something, 
and she cannot be happy without your for- 
giveness.”’ 

‘“©1t was I who was cross!” I said, with 
another of those strange blushes. ‘ Mother, 





hillis. He is, you know, most derperately, 
and he is such a sterling good fellow, I hope 


mayn't I get up; I don’t want to stay in 
bed ?’ 
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** Bat, my dear child, how will you get down- 
stairs. You can never walk, and your father 
says your foot ought not even to be put on 
the ground for days.” 

“I will keepit up. I will promise not even 
try to stand, if you only help me to dress. 
Dad or someone will carry me down to the 
porch parlour, and I can lieon the sofa there, 
and feel I am among yon all.” 

She yielded. 

I felt Mark would be ashamed of his choice. 
I looked such a little white ghost, when I was 
at last attired in a warm blue serge; my 
hair (my one beauty), plaited in one long pig- 
tail, and tied at the 2.5 with velvet. 

After all it was Cousin Tom who was my 
charioteer. I think mother decided Mr. 
Ashton was too young to be asked to assist in 
such a delicate matter, and father had gone to 
the patients he had neglected for so many 
hours for my sake. 

I begged mother not to tell the girls. I 
wanted tosurprise them. I am ‘quite sure 
my cousin had a strong suspicion how matters 
stood between me and his friend, for during 
our progress downstairs he continued to 
whisper,— 

“Ashton has gone to the village to post 
some letters. I made him go, for he did 
nothing but sit on the stairs and watch for 
tidings of you.” 

I was placed safely on the sofa, and as 
father had decreed I was not to’ be excited the 
girls were only allowed to kiss me, and then 
were peremptorily expelled; while mother 
mounted guard over me. But in a few 
minutes Phillis reappeared. 

‘*Mother, Mr. Ashton wants to know if he 
may not come in and look at Iris. You know 
he saved her life. And, mother, the Rectory 
boy is here with a long message to you. Can't 
you come and to him?” 

Oh! Philf I felt — she, too, suspected 
= d Mr enacting the part of a benign provi- 

ence 

Mother took the suggestion most kindly, 
declared Mark might come in for five minutes, 
and she would go and hear the message, 

** She'll be kept half-an-hour! ” whispered 
Phil, as she, too, vanished. 

** And you are really better?” 

It was Mark who spoke—Mark, who looked 
down on me with love shining in his dark eyes. 
I knew then, however unworthy I was, he had 


spoken the simple truth. I, and I only, was ! 


his heart’s best love! 

‘*IT am quite well, except my foot. And, oh, 
Mr. Ashton, you have saved my life!” 

‘* A selfish service, since you have promised 
to give that life to me! Iris, is it true ? Child, 
can you really love me?” 

‘‘ Better than anyone in the world!” 

“Well enough to forgive me something? 
Iris, my darling! I have deceived you! Can 
you forgive me?” 

** You mean you don’t care for me, and you 
are bound to someone else? Perhaps you 
have a wife in Australia?” 

‘* Sweetheart, you aré hard on me! I Jove 
you truly, and as to being bound to anyone 
else I never dreamed of marrying till I saw 
you; bst I am not your uncle’s valued clerk,” 

“Is that all?" andIdrewan intense sigh. 
“ Why did you frighten me so?” . 

‘‘Then you are not angry?” 

‘You are you!” I exclaimed, ungrammati- 
cally, ‘‘and what does ‘anything else matter ? 
I don’t mind, however poor you are! Money 
makes no difference when people love each 
other!” 

“ And mec would really be content to take 
me if I told you I should never have more than 
three hundred a-year?” 

‘That is quite enough,” I said, cheerfully. 
my Alice and Iva would be content with 

a ! Ld 

‘** My dear child, what a generous little thing 
you are!” 

“I’m not,” I said, ruefully. ‘I can’t be, 
because I have nothing to give you—nothing 
in the world .” 

“And I want nothing but you and your pro- 





mise to forgive this deception, and to pardon 
my fellow conspirator,’’ 

“ Cousin Tom ?” 

“ ye: but he is not Cousin Tom any more 
than Iam Mark Ashton. Iris, you ought to 
forgive us since you had the chief hand in it. 
I assure you, when wé came to your father’s 
gate, we had no idea of deceiving you.” 

‘* Bat who are you? ’ I demanded, “if you 
are not Mr. Ashton and he is not Cousin 
Tom?” 

“We reversed our identity. J am Cousin 
Tcm and he is Mark Ashton, my grandfather's 
staunch friend and future er. He is over 
head and ears in love with Phillis, but he is 
so ultra honourable he wouldn't speak out till 
she knew him in his true colours, You see, 
Iris, you pat to the conclusion Cousin Tom 
was elderly.” 

“ He is -five.” 

“‘ My father would have been fifty-five this 
year. On the voyage out, dear, he met a young 

han whose father had died at sea; she was 
friendless and destitute. He had no mother 
or sister to help her. Although his heart was 
aching then for the loss of his love he did 
what few men would have thought of—he 
married her. I am proud of my father, Iris ; 
he died before I was born, leaving me and my 
mother to your Uncle John. I was call 
Tom, and the dear old man always speaks 
of meas his ‘boy.’ I know he wrote years 
ago to tell your father of his son’s death. 
That letter must have been lost, and so the 
only Tom Drammond you knew of was my 
father.” 

‘But dad's letter? Surely that told you of 
our mistake?” 

“It did, and I meant to set it right at once; 
but Ashton thought we could do it better by 
word of mouth, You see, Iris, we thought our 
very appearance would tell you the trath; we 
never dreamed that you would take Mark for 
your long-lost cousin. He is barely me 
despite those silver threads in his hair. Well, 
I had a d te argument with him; he 
wanted to tell the truth at once, and I tried to 


| 


‘I have a little plan about Alice.” 

‘* It’s no use to propose taking her to Aus- 
tralia that she may find a rich husband. She 
will never marry at all unless Iva gets on, and 
I don’t think he ever will.” 

** Did you know Mr. Hunt was very ill?” 

Mr. Hunt was Vicar of Deepdale, a village 
two miles from Kelmington, with an ideal 
—_ church, and the loveliest vicarage for 
miles. 

Mr. Hunt had been dying about twenty 
times within my recollection, but, as he was 
eighty-nine, it really seemed he would do it in 
earnest this time. 

‘It’s no use thinking of that,’ I said, die- 
contentedly. ‘The patronage belongs to Sir 
John Reid, and he never gave away anything 
in his life. He has advertised the advowson 
for sale over and over again.” 

* Precisely; and I have bought it. In a 
few weeks, perhaps a few days, poor Mr. Hunt 
will have gone over to the great majority, and 
I shall be able to offer Alice’s fiancé the living 
of —— 


d. 
es But it’s nine hundred a-year !” 
“ Well? ” 
“ It must have cost a lot of money!" 
‘* Not more than I can spare if Mark and I 


ed | rob your father of two daughters. I think it 


only right I should do my best to ensure your 
mother having her eldest near her.”’ 

‘It seems just like a dream!" 

‘‘Iam quite content with my part of the 
dream; only, Iris, I hope Phils will be as 
forgiving as you are.” 

proved to be quite as merciful; and 
father and mother were too delighted at our 
peaeinens to be angry at the subterfuge which 
produced it. But there was one most 
trying circumstance. I always wanted to call 
my jiancé ‘' Mark,” and Phil’s ‘‘Tom?’ We 
both found it almost impossible to reverse 
their names. 





Still, time, which cures so many things, 
may find a remedy for thie. 
Our two Australians have promised mother 


keep i back, my dear old grandfather's wishes | to bring us home at the end of five years on & 
had placed me in such a fix. I knew I loved long visit. And, though none of us can } 
you as I should never love again, but if you! of it, I think Tom (the real Tom) has itin his 


knew me as Cousin Tom how could I make 
you believe I was not merely following my 
grandfather's wishes instead of my own in 
seeking you for my wife? As for 


: 


mind to settlein England when his grandfather 
is taken from us; but we all hope many years 
are yetin store for the dear old man, who 


rk, he'carolled ous bis congratulations to us two 


has been terrible to manage latterly. The' girlsas soon as he heard the great news. 
moment he knew his own regard for Phillis | 
he longed to be able, as he phrased it, ‘to fifteenth of October, as we had to sail in the 
speak out’; and this he obstinately refused ' Spartan on the sixth of November, and 
to do until he had his own name back again.”’! wanted a few days at home after the flying 

‘‘ How strange it is! Father and mother honeymoon, which was all time afforded 


never suspec 
had altered in ways and habits; they did not 
think him so changed in face.” 

‘* As a fact, Ashton bears a marvellous like- 
ness to my father. I thivk that is what first 
endeared him to the old man. I know grand- 
father looks on him as another son.” 

‘**‘ And you are Cousin Tom?” 

‘I'm afraid so. Are you really dreadfally 
vexed, Iris? Remember, dear, you promised 
to be content, even if I had only three hundred 
a-year.” 

‘*T am not vexed, but I am very sorry.” 

oe Why ? ” 

‘* Because of us six girls I am the one with 
the least taste for luxury. Why, don’t you 
know mother calls me the “old maid of the 
family, because Iam so economical? Now, 
~—— luxury, and would spend money right 
royally !” 

“She will have plenty to spend, dear. I 
know grandfather means to make Mark a 
partner on his return, and I expect they will 
have five thousand a-year or more, and that 
means every comfort, you know, in a place 
like Melbourne.” 

‘‘It is dreadfal—I mean terrible—that Phil 
will be rich and Alice poor. Why, at that 
rate, Phil will have about twenty times as 
much as Alice and Mr. Vernon would regard 
- — —and they have been engaged so 

ong ” 


The double wedding was fixed for the 


, and yet they said Cousin Tom ‘ us, 


Alice helped to choose our trousscaux, but I 
think there was a kind of patient sadness for 
her in the task; and I was bound to say no- 
thing to her of Deepdale, lest Mr. Hunt should 
rally for the twenty-first time. 

I don’t mean for a moment I wanted the 
old man to die; but I could not help a sort of 
thankfulness for Alice when the news came 
that he had gone over to the great majority. 

‘*T wonder who will be the new .Vicar?” 
said mother to us girls. 

“Some college don, I expect,” returned 
Alice. ‘‘ Dear Iris, don’t look at me so wist- 
fully. This doesn’t hurt me. No one could 
expect Iva to get such a living as Deepdale. 
No; it is when I hear of other people getting 
little parishes, with two or three hundred a- 
year, I get envious! ” 

‘“‘ There is Iva walking up the garden now,” 
I said, suddenly ; ‘‘ he looks so cheerful, Alice. 
I should say he had news for you!” 

She shook her h but she went to meet 
him all the same, and it was a good hour 
before she brought him into the porch parlour, 
and presented him to mother as the new Vicar 
of Deepdale ! 

‘It is all your doing, Iris |’ she said to me 
that evening—it was my last at home, for to- 
morrow was the double wedding-day. ‘We 
both knew that, Iva and I.” 





‘‘ Then you were quite wrong |” I answered, 
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cheerfully. “It was his own generous 
thought. It waa just like him!” 

‘Like whom ? ” said Alice, laughing. ‘‘ You 
never gave him a name.” 

“Cousin Tom!” 


[THE END.] 








THE LADY OF FERNS. 
AN OLD-TIME ROMANCE, 
—o— 


Tue placid waters of Loch Tyne glittered 
in the sunlight like molten gold. Great 
masses of crimson clouds h out their 
gorgeous banners in the western sky. 

A short distance from the place where the 
boat of Osmund, the ferryman, was idly 
rocking to and fro with each motion of the 
waves, stood his cottage. 

It was a modest structure, but its clay walls 
were hardly discernible, through the over- 
mantling vines which embowered it, and gave 
it a picturesque look in keeping with ita rural 
surroundings. 

Just before its porch stood an agitated group 
who had paused in their hurried flight to give 
the ferryman’s wife and daughter notice of 
coming danger. 

The Danes were on the way, and the terri- 
fied inhabitants were flying from their homes 
to escape from the cruelties to be feared at 
their invaders’ hands. This was the sub- 
stance of their story. 

Hulda, the wife of Osamand, stood listening 
to the startling news with a look of anxiety 
upon her face which was foreign to its plump, 
comely curves; while her daughter, Elfrida, 
who had been drawn to the door by the seund 
of voices, had merely warmed into a glow of 
interest and excitement, which made her 
blonde beauty the more striking. 

What did a girl of sixteen know of the 
danger which menaced her at the hands of 
these rude strangers? She was far more 
curious to hear about them than alarmed for 
her personal safety. 

Not so Hulda. She knew well that the un- 
common beauty of her innocent child was at 
such a time the most dangerous of possessions. 
Better far had she been dwarfed and ugly to 
look upon, should she come in the way of their 
invaders’ lawless eyes. 

White and terror-stricken was the face she 
turned towards Poy apy as soon as, their 
warning given, up of refugees conti 
ati..." 

“Ah, Osmund! What can we do?” she 
said. “It is easily to be seen that we must 
go to some other place. But where is it? 
“janes te Sat 

or a while in troubled 
thought ; then his brow cleared. 

“TI have it,” he answered; “I will hide 
you and the child in a spot I know of, and 
then I myself will come back and make my. 
self so usefal, in the way of helping the knaves 
across the lake, that they will bear me no 
grudge, and so leave the cottage uninjured. 
Hasten and get together some things to kee 
you comfortable for a few days; and we wi 
at once start for the refage I 5 of.” 

. Spurred on by fear, it took Hulda but a 
rief interval of time to make her prepara- 
tions ; and Osmund's brawny arms were soon 
rowing them rapidly away from the home 
which had never looked so fair and peacefal 
to the house-mother as now, when she knew: 
not when she might rest her eyes upon it 


again. 

As the little party journeyed onward onl 
one among them drew any sheadave from the 
peaceful beauty of the surrounding scene. 
Hulda’s glances turned continually toward 
the home which, after a time, grew in the 
distance; and Osmund’s thoughts could only 
be guessed at from the contraction of his fiem 

ps, and from the anxious frown upon his 


* to him,— 


brow as he bent to the oars; but Elfrida 
seemed to be as untroubled as the water which 
mirrored faithfully the lovely face gazing 
down into the depths. An exclamation of 
delight suddenly escaped her lips,— 

“Look!” she said, laying her hand upon 
her mother’s cheek, and, with a gentle pres- 
sure, turning her face in the direction of an 
island which rose clothed in the delicate 
green verdure of myriads of fern leaves. ‘Is 
it not a pretty picture, that green, round spot 
in the water, the flaming red of the clouds 
on their reflected shadows in the 

Dame Hulda tried to see the island with 
Elfrida’s eyes, but her own were too fall of 
tears to discover aught but a blur of green in 
front of them. She tried to answer cheer- 
fully, but she could not make her voice 
a 


teady. 

“Come, wife,” said Osmund, ‘don’t be 
downcast. Do you see how yon place is 
clothed in ferns? Though they grow so high, 
and are so lush and strong-looking, they are 
easily broken down or bent aside, and in that 
lies our hope of a safe hiding-place.” 

“Yes; and while we are in it, what will be- 
come of you, and of ourhome?’’ I see how it 
will be! You will be made away with, and 
the child and I will have no protector; nor 
yet a shelter from the cruel storms of winter.” 

‘* Nonsense, wife. I foresee a very different 
ending of the story. Oar cottage is built of 
mud, so they cannot tear it down for fire. 
wood ; and as the floor is only carpeted with 
rushes, such as any one may have for the 
pulling, I’m sure they'll not covet them. 
Then, too, the Danes are on the track of richer 
spoil. They will soon be on the other side. 
Then you and my Elfrida can come back— 
when there is no longer any danger.” 

His cheery words so comforted Hulda that 
she dried her eyes, and listehed with interest 
to her husband’s directions about the way to 
gain the centre of the island without leaving 
any mark by which they might be traced. 

He was to go first, and push aside the fern 
leaves carefully, so as not to break them. 
Then the wife and child were to follow. 
Afterwards he would return, and carry from 
the boat the store of provisions and the woollen 
blankets which Hulda had spun and woven 
with her own hands for her bridal outfit full 
eighteen years before, and which she had 
brought to protect them from the dampness of 
the night air. Little had she then thought of 
the present emergency in that far-off, happy 
time. 

After his Lem peng for the safety of 
his loved ones had been concluded, Osmund 
entered his boat again, and rowed rapidly 
homeward. 

He had scarcely landed, when he was sur- 
rounded by the foreigners, who had arrived, 
and had been making themselves thoroughly 
at home within his cottage. 

As he had said to Hulda, his services were 
at once called into requisition by the intruders, 
whose wish was to be at once taken to richer 
pastures than any to be found upon the spot 
which held the simple possessions of Osmund. 

All through the night he was kept busy, 
and by the time that he was usually _——s 
out of his slumbers in the early dawn he ha 
the satisfaction to ferry over the last load. 
One among them, who was the leader, and 
who was evidently of gentle birth and breed. 
ing, said to Osmund in parting, as he drew a 
massive ring from his finger, and proffered it 


‘Saxon though thou art, the services ren- 
dered this night to me and mine will not be 
forgotten. This ring, if showed to any fol- 
lower of Odo who may have strayed from our 
number, and should chance to stop at thy 
cottage, will be a token of protection to any 
within its walls. Odo is the nephew of Guth- 
rum, whose name isa power among all Danes, 
and any of his kin are equally respected.” 

He turned to join his followers, but Os- 
mnund's voice arrested his attention. 


family again to their home?" he asked re- 
spectfully. 

Odo’s brows knit into a sudden frown, and 
Osmund drew back in dismay, fearing he had 
given some offence to the powerful young 
chieftain ; but he was mistaken. 

‘* Leta Dane disregard that token at his 
peril!” he exclaimed, fiercely. ‘‘ His head 
should surely bite the dust to pay for his 
temerity.” 

So Osmund’s mind was set at rest. Surely, 
under such powerful protection as that of this 
haughty young stranger, he might venture to 
have his wife and child again under the 
shadow of their own roof-tree. As a matter 
of precaution, however, he allowed several 
days to go before he went for them. Daring 
that-time any straggler would have time to re- 
join his comrades, and it was no pleasant 
thought to Osmund that his beautifal Elfrida 
should fall under the notice of one of those 
black-browed strangers, even with Odo's ring 
upon her father’s finger. If any harm should 
befall her, what g would it be to him to 
know that the aggressor’s punishment woald 
be sure? So he waited patiently until he 
considered the danger had passed by. 

Meanwhile Elfrida had found her island re- 
treat’ very pleasant, and had by her loving 
ways and bird like lightness of spirits con- 
trived to lift the cloud of forebodings from her 
mother’s heart. 

When at last Osmund made his appearance 
he was ted with a burst of affectionate 
salutations ; but to his great surprise, not a 
complaint of his apparent tardiness fell on his 
ears. 

Upon leaving the island Elfrida filled her 
arms with ferns, and also secured a number of 
the quaint, fuzzy little fronds which were 
lifting their curly heads above the soi! to 
make ready for the coming year’s growth. 

‘“‘ T shall always love ferns after this,” she 
said to Osmund, “and I shall call this par- 
ticular kind of giant fern,‘ Osmunda,’ after 
yon, for taking me to this lovely place where 
they grow so luxuriantly. See these cunning 
little woolly-looking wheels? I am going to 
set them out in the place of honour in my 
own particular garden.” 

Thus she ran on in her light way as they 
were rowing homeward. Then she caught 
sight of the ring upon her father's finger. 
That was a new object of interest, about 
which she asked endless questions. From 
that it was an easy transition to express an 
interest in its donor. Osmund answered 
with untiring patience, and Hulda listened 
smilingly, but with an occasional, “ Elfrida 
thou'lt weary thy father, or ‘‘ child, what 
carest thou to know whether the intruding 
Dane be tall of stature, or short as the 
a swine herd? He can be naught to 
ee.”” 
At last they drew near home ; but what was 
the surprise of all to see a tiny “ coracle” 
moored to the post to which Osmund usually 
fastened his boat. 
As they landed and turned towards the 
cottage a stately youth came to meet them. 
With an admiring look at Elfrida he ad- 
dressed himself to Osmund, who at once re- 
cognised him as the self-same Odo who had 
given him the ring. eas 
“I left-a very important piece of sheep-skin 
at your cottage,” he said, courteously; ‘one 
which had inscribed upon it a rade chart of 
the country through which I am to lead my 
men; and feeling sure that the presence of the 
master would startle you less than that of one 
of his men, I have rowed myself across in yon 
cockle-shell which your countrymen use for 
that purpose.” 
During the whole of this somewhat lengthy 
explanation he had kept his eyes fixed—as 
though charmed by the unexpected apparition 
of such a wonderfully beautiful creature— 
upon Elfrida; and, as though fascinated, she 
had returned his look. . 
Never before had she seen such a kingly- 
looking youth! And at last it was with a con- 











‘* Would my lord advise me to bring my 


fused mingling of emotions that she saw him 
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—_:: 
advance toward her, and say, in pure, though 
foreign-accented Saxon,— 

** Will the ‘ Lady of Feras’ give me but one 
leaf of her tender spoils by which to remem. 
ber that I have really met a being so fair?” 

Blushing and confused as she was, Elfrida 
managed to say,— 

‘One leaf will fade, is even now wilted ; but 
if the stranger will accept it, here is a root, 
which, if planted, will grow.” 

With a pleased look, which made his dark 
eyes as brilliant as thesun at noonday, and 
which caused Eilfrida to cast her eyes down in 
a tumult of strange emotion, Odo took the 
offered frond from hand. 

** Henceforth,” he said, ‘‘ the fern is Odo's 
favourite. It shall be drawn amid the emblems 
of his house.” 

Then, with a low obeisance to Elfrida, he 
motioned her father aside for a brief inter- 
view, and Hulda and her danghter went on, 
and soon disappeared within the cottage. 

* Is the mai aught to thee?’ he.asked ; 
and when informed that Eifrida was Osmund’s 
daughter, he made answer,— 

“ Guard her well, Saxon; she is the moat 
peerless jewel that ever graced the ranks of 
womanhood. HH Odo were not a soldier of 
fortune— But I must not allow myself to 
talk of what can never be. Farewell, Saxon, 
and may peace attend you !"’ 

Then he stepped rapidly toward the shore, 
entered his “coracle,” and was soon & mere 
speck upon the water, so skilfally did he propel 
the shell-like boat across it. 

Weeks and months parsed on. A change 
had come over Elfrida. Her light-hearted, 
childish ways had given place to the sweet 
gravity of womanhood. 

Occasionally she would steal down to the 
lake shore and gaze wistfully across, wonder- 
ing what might be happening upon the other 


side. 

At such timesit cannot be wondered at that 
a noble young face, lighted by beaming dark 
eyes, came before her as vividly as though 
present. 

Love laughs at obstacles, and Hifrida’s 
heart had been drawn toward that princely 
stranger with the first glance of the wonderfal 
orbs which had so held her with their mag- 
netism upon that never-to-be-forgotten mo- 
ment when they had first met. 

Once Hifrida saw a large boat shoot out 
from the opposite harbour and turn its course 
directly toward her. 

She watched it in mute surprise until it 
came so near that she could see the faces of 
its occupants. 

Then a thrill of anguish pierced her through 
like a dart, for she saw a prostrate form held 
in the arms of some of the men, and in that 
pale, blanched face she recognised the linea- 
ments of the young chief—Odo ! 

With a low cry she fled to the house. 

Mother,” she ssid, hoarsely, “the noble 

th whose ring is upon my father’s finger 
is being borne hither. I fear he is dying, 
Oh, mother, go forth and meet him! We 
must not turn him from our door.” 

‘* Child,” and Hulda cast a wondering look 
at Elfrida's ‘blanched face, ‘ how strangely 
you talk! Did any one ever hearof Hulda’s 
doing such an uncharitable thing as that? I 
almost find it in my heart to scold you for 
hinting that I could be so unworthy to be a 
Saxon freeholder’s wife! '’ 

Elfrida threw her arms about her mother's 
neck with a burst of tears coming to relieve 
her full heart. 

“*T meant it not, my mother,” she sobbed. 
‘*T knew not what I said.” : 

Eyen as she spoke the men approached, 
— their master upon a rudely constructed 
itter. 

Elfrida's eyes rested with a look of terror 
upon the pale face. It looked so like unto 
death. 

But suddenly the heavy-lidded eyes opened, 
and fixed themselves upon her; and though 
they closed again without a look of recognition, 
while the bearded lips muttered some in- 





coherent words in a strange tongne, Wifrida’e 
heart was filled with joy, for she kaew life 
was still ia the prostrate frame. She tarned 
to the bearers, 

“ Brivog him in,” she said, pointing to the 
cottage. ‘‘ My mother will take care of him. 
She knows mach of the healing nature of 
herbs, and she is more skilled in nursiog than 
many a leech.”’ 

The swarthy strangers could not under- 
stand one word of the maiden’s speech ; bat 
they could read the language of symputhy 
and kindness which looked out of the blue 
eyes ; and they followed her urqnestioningly 
into the house, and Jaid Odo upon.a couch of 
leaves covered with clean, lavender-ecented 
linen, which Hulda hastened to bring from 
her carefully kept stores for the eufferer’s use. 

It was long before Odo left that hamble 
shelter. For days he raved in wild deliriam. 
Elfrida watohed him and tended him as a 
mother would care for a-suffering child, and 
she was at last rewarded by a glance of 
recognition from the eyes which had so long 
turned upon her with the wild glare of an-un- 
settled reason. 

Tien, with the great joy which filled her 
breast mingled another feeling—that of a 
supreme contempt for herself that she, a 
Saxon maiden, could feel aught but hatred 
fora Dane. She was intensely patriotic, and 
loved her country dearly; but she worshipped 
with all the force of her nature this man, 
whom she knew to be the enemy of that 
country. 

So, with Odo's returning strength, he lost 
the faithful and ontiring attendance of 
Elfrida. 

One day he asked Halda suddenly if it had 

been a fancy of his disordered mind that a 


entle touch from soft and girlish hands had} 


m upon his fevered brow during a portion 
of his illness, or if he had imagined her— 
Hulda—to be as young and beautiful ag the 
morning, and with a voice of music like that 
made by the wind harp when touched by a 
passing zephyr. 

Then when he learned how untiringly he 
had been ministered to by Elfrida, he begged 
that she might be called to his bedside, that 
he might thank her. 

Soon she stood before him, her downcast 
eyes and flickering colour betraying her timid, 
girlish pleasure at once again being in the 
presence which had become so dear to her. 
Her dress, of home-made, unbleached linen, 
would have proved very trying to a less 
perfeot face and figure. Bat its tawny folds 
hung around her like the draping to an ex- 

uisite statue, and her creamy white skin and 

elicate colour looked as pure and fair as 
though cut from parian marble in contrast to 
her rough garb. 

Odo looked at her with an intense, eager 

Ze, aS ae he would fain imprint every 

ture u is me ‘“ 

« Why aid you tend the good work you 
had .so nearly completed?” he asked, re- 
proachfully. 

**T am a Saxon maiden,” sheanswered, try- 
ing to speak coldly, ‘‘and you area Dane. 
nursed you through ro dangerous illness, as 
would any one with a heart in her breast. 
Now it is not meet that I should stay in your 
presence any longer than your need de- 
mands,”’ 

“Bat if the ‘Dane’ of whom you speak 
so slightingly should ‘prove your conntry’s 


friend, and your king’s preserver, wouid or 
00 


still feel that you must hold yourself a 
from him during all his tedions.days of com- 
ing convalescence ?’’ 

A glow of delight flooded Elfrida’s face 
with a tide of crimson, as she listened to his 


words. 

“This good right arm will bear me wit- 
ness,” he continued, seeing the girl's agitation, 
and construing it favourably. ‘It was 
wounded in warding from King Alfred a 
death-dealing blow.” 

Elfrida sank upon her knees before Odo, 


and seizing one of bis hands mised it to her 
lips. 

“Forgive me,” she said, huasbdly, “ for | 
have tried to hate you. Now I will be your 
slave from henceforth! Command me, and | 
will obey! Only forgive me for my cruel 
thoughts ! ” 

“No, maiden,” said he, trying to raise be: 
from her lowly position, bat sinkirg back 
exhausted again upon hie pillow, and grow. 
ing so pale that Eifrida, alarmed at the effect 
ef his exertion, rushed im frantic haste to 4 
cool spring which babbled up from the ear‘h 
and formed into a crystal pool just outside 
the door, and gathering some large leaves 
which grew upon its brink, she twisted them 
into a receptacle for the ing drops, a3 
in her fright she had neglected to bring with 
her the gourd which hung within the dreszer 
for that purpose. 

But Odo had revived b<fore she reached 
him, and greeted her novel dish wish aa 
amused smile, which brought the blushes 
again to her expressive face. 

From this time forth Odo ‘bad no canse to 
complain of neglect at the hands of his. beau- 
tifal young narse, and the usually trying 
period of convalescence was merged into ore 
of the purest happiness, for the youthfal 
Dane loved the Saxon maiden. - 

Curious students of history may have met 
with the story of the Saxon Elfrida and of 
her Danish marriage; but it is not generally 
known that a frond of ferns is represented 
upon the coat ‘of arms of a noble Northam. 
brian family. It has been thought to be 
meant for an ostrich plume; bat in looking 
over some ancient manuscripts belonging to 
the family I came across a quaint account of 
their ancestor Odo's first meeting with El. 
frida, and of his commemorating it by adopt- 
ing the fern leaf as one of his armorial de- 
vices. So that made the matter clear thai 
the tale was not a myth, but true. Odo 
became a prime favourite with King Alfred 
after he was securely seated upon his throne, 
and with his uncle Guthrum (who performed 
snch valuable services in helping the Saxon 
king to make terms of peace with his turbu- 
lent countrymen) was ever welcome at Court, 
whither his beautiful wife often accompanied 
him, attracting all eyes by her gentleness and 
grace. 








HIS TENANT’S DAUGHTER. 


Oi 
CHAPTER XY. 
THIS IS SERIOUS. 


Noruine occurs to prevent-Lord Mslcombe 
keeping his appointment on the morrow, and 
there is an esger light in his dark blue eyes 
when he is shown.into Mrs. Wynn's drawing- 
reom, which that lady is quick to perceive. 

Equally clear would it appear .to anyone 
else, after the lapse of a few minutes, that bis 
lordship.is dieappointed.at the maner of pis 


I| reception. 


Maggie is locking beautifal enough to in- 
toxicate the senses of any man, but sheis a 
trifle more reserved than she was yesterday, 
and Lord Meleombe feels quite certain that 
her aunt has been warning her to be careful 
in her manner towards: him. 

There is an air of “‘ business” in the room, 
which, to an ardent lover, is not) sliogetber 
satisfactory. 

A chess-table.stands close to the heartbrog, 
the chessmen—large red aud white pieces— 
arranged upon it; the gas fire has quite re- 
cently been lighted in the grate, and the 
atmosphere of the room is chilly, not» to say 
cold, in consequ: 

Without any pause to allow of conversation 
Mrs. Wynn points to the table, and says,— 

“You can y firet with Maggie, Lord 
Melcombe. I'll sit and watch you.” 





| So the young people take their seats at the 
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small chess-table, and Maggie having drawn 

the white, leads off the game. 

Taken as.a game of chess there is nothing 
at all noteworthy in the whole proceeding ; 
taken as a game in which the happiness or 
misery of two of the persons present are 
concerned, the sitaation has both its comic 
and its tragic elements, 

Margaret is ill at ease. She knows in the 
first that her father would disapprove 
of Lord Melcombe’s visits, made, az they 
palpably are, for the sake of seeing her, 

She is conscious, too, that if Thurston 
Rivers stili loves her, he would be deeply 
mortified if he could look in upon her now 
and see her sitting close to Lord Melcombe, 
whose eyes have a trick of lingering so long 
upon her face, that he has each time to be 
reminded when it is his turn to play. 

The presence of her aunt, too, adds to her 
discomfort. Mrs. Wynn is so unsympathetic 
that Maggie cannot turn to her for advice, 
cannot speak to her with the loving freedom 
with which the majority of girls van address 
their mother or their female relatives, and 
= a now —_— yg? J word and oo 
which passes ween the youn r an 
herself is watched and Shokan tide maben 
her hot and cold by fits and starts, and she 
puts her queen in danger, so that in one of 
these lapses of thought it is captured. 

“How badly you are playing, Maggie,” 
remarks her aunt, a trifle sharply. 

“ Yes, I don’t know how it is,” replies the 
fair girl, blushing, and upsetting her king by 
her nervousness. A slight acsident which 
both she and his lordship try to retrieve, the 
consequence being that their hands meet, 
and even under Mrs. Wynn's very gaze a 
quite unnecessary pressure is given to Maggie's 
soft, warm hand. 

An impatient, though significant cough 
from the looker-on is the only comment upon 
this little episode. Maggie withdraws her 
hand and blashes still more deeply, and there 
would be an awkward pause if Lord Mel. 
combe did not at this moment jadicionsly 
castle and cry,— 

‘Check |” 

Maggie pulls herself up at this point, begins 
to play in good earnest, drives away the 
temptation to be y her own 
thoughts, or disturbed by the tale of love 
which Lord Melcombe is telling her with his 
eyes, and she puts him on the defensive all 

long the line, takes his queen, traps both of 
his bishops, and is within one move of check- 
mating him, when, by a counter attack which 
she had not foreseen, the tide of victory is 
turned, and she is defeated. 

‘There! I thought I should have check- 
mated you!” cries Maggie, her face animated, 
her eyes aglow with excitement; “but it has 
been an interesting game—hasn't it?” 

‘Most interesting,” assents his lordship. 
: rr y~ have another?” . 

“Oh, it’s my turn now,” interposes Mrs. 
Wynn. “I wonder if you will beat me so 
easily, Lord Melcombe?”” 

‘I don’t consider that I have had at-all an 
easy victory,” he replies, with a glance at 
Maggie, which, if she loved kim, would more 
than atone for her defeat, 

“No, I think I made a good fight for it at 

the last,” she replies ; ‘ but see what you can 
do, aunt,” and she relinguishes her seat to her 
relative, with whom his lordship is now, ont 
of politeness, obliged to play. 
_ This second game cannot be called an 
— one at any rate; it lasts but a’very 
short time, and Mrs. Wynn’s temper is not 
improved by her speedy diccomfiture. 

ndeed so annoyed is she that she insists 
upon a second trial, but again she is beaten, 
and then tea is brought, and the chess-board is 
put away. 

Lord Melcombe knows that it is now time 
for him to go, but he lingers, 

The room in which they are seated is a 
pretty one; rather scantily furnished, but the 
carpets and rugs are new, the few ornaments 


of such members of the Walsinghams and 
Earls, as, after this fashion, Mrs. Wynn de- 
lighted to honour, 

It is the shape of the room which makes it 
look pretty ; it is rather long, with a bay win- 
dow at the further end looking out upon a 
well-kept flower , made brilliant by 
hyacinths, daffodi 
second window is at the side of the room, and 
looks upon the entrance to the house, the 
muddy road, and the beggarly-looking villas, 
let at rents under twenty pounds a year, 
opposite. 

Mrs. Wynn, morbidly sensitive as to the 
position and surroundings of her pretty house, 
observes that her visitor glances out of the 
windows, and says tartly,— 

“I guppose you wonder why we live in 
Shakespeare-road, Lord Melcombe ?”’ 

He turns to her with a smile on his fair, 
handsome face, as he replies,— 

. Indeed, I was not thinking anything about 
it ” 

Mrs. Wynn contracts her brows, then she 
says,— 

“Lady Beckford and her daughter oftendrive 
down this road; there are some poor people, 
in whom they take an interest, living here.” 

Not knowing what else to say in reply to 
this remark, his lordship answers, ‘“ Ah, in- 
deed!” looks vacantly out at the houses in 
question; and, as he thus stands by the side 
window, a carriage and pair drive slowly by 
and pull up at one of the small houses nearly 
opposite. 

Lord Melcombe does not move a step, pro- 
bably does not moves muscle, and when Lady 
Mildred, who is seated by the side of her 
mother, looks at him and bows ceremoniously, 
he returns her greeting politely, but shows no 
inclination to desert his present companions 
and join her, 

‘There will be a jolly row,” is his mental 
comment; ‘and I should not be sarprised if 
they send for my mother to look after me.” 

Then he turns to look for Maggie, and sees 
her at the other window, bending over some 
flowers, paying no heed to him or to his aris- 
tocratic friends. 

She is wondering in her own mind whether 
or not she is behaving rightly in meeting Lord 
Melcombe in this fashion, in allowing him to 
believe that he is winning her heart, when, in 
point of fact, her heart has been ready to be 
given to another. 

If any words of love had passed between 
Thurston Rivers and herself—if she had ever 
promised to be true to him, Lord Melcombe’s 
looks and high position would have no 
inflaence upon her; bat, though Thurston 
Rivers had looked into her eyes as Lord Mel- 
combe has done, the magic words, ‘I love 
you!” have never yet been whispered in her 
ears, and still less have her virgin lips yet 
learned to frame a responsive answer. 

So that she is bo by no promise, fettered 
by no tie; and yet to-day she can think of 
nothing but the beauties of Boscombe Park, 
the sweet friendship—so abruptly patocenpted 
| —between Ina Rivers and herself; and last, 
though probably not least, of the spontaneous, 
single-hearted love with which she used to 
believe that Thurston Rivers loved her. 
A remark from Lord Melcombe rouses her 
from her abatraction, and she asks suddenly : 
‘‘ Have you seen Miss Rivera lately ?” 
‘No, not lately,’’ he replies, slightly dis. 
concerted by her earnestness. 
‘* She is quite well, I suppose?” is the next 
question, 
To which he replies,— 
Then Maggie sighs 

aggie sighs. : 
To save her life she could not repress this 
sigh. Yet she dare not ask if all are well at 
Boscombe Castle, and if all have been well 
since she left the neighbourhood. 
If Lord Melcombe likes he can teli her ; she 
gives him the opportunity, but he does not 
take it. The name of Thurston Rivers never 


and tulips; while the} lif 





when they are together, such a man might 
never have existed. 

In the letters from her father Thurston’s 
name has never been mentioned ; no allusion 
has been made to him, and though Maggie 
thinks of him tenderly, the heir of Boscombe 
seems altogether to have passed out of her 


2. 
And yet she cannot quite forget him. He 
is the fairy prince who first bronght love 
into the sanctuary of her heart, and there his 
memory remains enshrined, sacred against 
all comers. 

Yet it is but a memory—the memory as of 
one departed, and Lord Mclcombe does not 
utter a word about Sir Denbigh Rivers, or 
his son, that canin any way fan the flame 
still smouldering in her heart. 

‘May I go for a walk with you. to-morrow 
morning if the weather is fine?” his lordship 
asks, in a low tone, as he bends over the 
flowers before them. 

“‘T don’t know,” she replies, startled by the 
question. “I don’t know what my aunt will 
say.” 

“Bay to what?” asks Mrs. Wynn, with 
ears keen to catch the faintest whisper. 

“*T was asking Miss Earl if I might accom. 
pany her in her walks to-morrow or the 
next day?’’ volunteers his lordship, boldly 
and promptly. 

“No, certainly not,” is the unhesitating 
reply. “You must never walk alone with 
Maggie in this place; when lam with her it 
does not matter, but I rarely go out except in 
the afternoon, and you must not forget that 
we are not ia your set, Lord Melcombe, and 
Lady Beckford may not like your being much 
with us.” 
“Tt is really no business of Lady Beok- 
ford’s,” he replies, ‘‘ but I wiil call on Thars- 
day afternoon if you will allow me. 1 shall 
probably leave the Hall in a few days, though 
I shall remain in the neighbourhood.” 
Mrs. Wynn signifies that they will be 
pleased to see him, but still he does not go 
until the carriage in which Lady Mildred re- 
mains seated is driven away. 
To join the ladies and ride with them 
would be a sign of weakness on his part, and 
almost a slight to his present companions, so 
he waits, and then, with an almost affectionate 
adieu to Maggie, he also goes away. 
But his thoughts are not pleasant ones, as 
he walks back toCrans Hall. He feele annoyed 
at having been seen at the window of Llan- 
qlee Cottage by Lady Beckford and her 
aughter. It seems as though he were being 
watched and looked after, and he resents it, 
while he likewise has the uncomfortable sen- 
gation of being in a falso position, invited 
here as the suitor of one girl, while he is in. 
tent aoe proposing te another. 

“Tl cut the knot of this difficulty to-mor- 
row,” he mutters to himself, when he enters 
the park gates, and walks along the broad 
drive which winds round tothe Hall, ‘‘ Stubbs 
shall engage rooms for meat the hotel in the 
town; there I shall be free, and if the Beckfords 
are offended I cannot help if.”’ . 

He takes the first step towards carrying out 
this resolution by giving the necessary orders 
to his valet immediately upon his return ; then 
he amuses himself with a novel until it is 
time to dress for dinner. . 
Prudence whispers that it will be as well to 
avoid the ladies of the house as much as 
possible, and therefore he is the last to enter 
the drawing-room when they assemble before 
dinner ; a. contrary to his usual custom, he 
stays long at table with the Earl, talking 
olitics, and, later on, retires with Lord 
d to the billiard-room. : 
Lady Beckford observes all this, and she 
looks at her daughter, often and earnestly. 
Has Lady Mildred been indu'ging in some 
of her usual caprice, she wonders, and does 
Lord Melcombe resent her changeableness ? 
It must be so, she decides ; and, contrary to 
her usual custom, she says, in an aggrieved 
tone,— 
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“It’s a pity you are not of the same mind 
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two days following, Mildred. You have 
offended Lord Melcombe by your caprice, and 
the next thing we shall hear is that he is 
going away.” 

Poor Lady Mildred! All day long she 
has been struggling to keep up an outward 
semblance of composure; to hide from every 
eye the agony that is wringing her proud 
heart; but this evening she is feeling terribly 
low and depreesed. The sight of Lord Mel- 
combe at the window of Llangollen Cottage, 
and his steady avoidance of her since, has 
told her that che has no chance against such 
a powerful rival as Margaret Earl; and now 
her mother's reproving words are like the 
Jast drop in her cup of bitterness that makes 
it overflow, and to the astonishment of her 
parent she baries her face in one of the 
cushions of the settee, and sobs audibly. 

Lady Beckford is both alarmed and as- 
tonished. Never since Mildred was quite a 
young girl has she given way to such 
passionate emotion; and the Countess, fear- 
ing that some of the gentlemen may come to 
the drawing-room, leads her daughter to Ler 
own boudoir ; then, while the latter dries her 
tears and tries to regain her composure, the 
mother insists upon knowing the cause of this 


_anusual agitation. 


At first Lady Mildred tries to avoid giving 
@ direct answer, but she has betrayed herself 
too far to be able to retreat under the shadow 
of indifference, and gradually the whole story 
is extorted from her—the tale of her love, her 
disappointment, her jealousy, together with 
the little she knows about her rival. 

“This is serious,” mutters the Countess, 
when her daughter has finished. ‘“ Serious 
for you, and for him too.” 

She thinks it still more serious the same 
night when her husband tells her that Mel- 
combe is going to leave them the next day. 

“Is he going home?” is her first question. 

‘‘No. He said something about staying in 
the neighbourhood!” is the answer. “Of 
course, it is dull here for him. I told you it 
was a mistake not to ask some nice people to 
meet him.” : 

Her ladyship makes no reply. Possibly she 
thinks it was a mistake to invite Lord Mel- 
combe here at all. 

But whatever her opinion on this point may 
be she wisely keeps it to herself. There are 
occasions upon which silence is golden, and 
it has always been Lady Beckford’s rule to 
keep all scheming for social aims, or matri- 
— connections, from her husband’s know- 

ge. 

She lies awake the greater part of this night 
planning how to turn what at present looks 
like defeat into victory, and the matter is diffi- 
cult enough to tax all her talent and energy. 

But the happiness of her youngest and 
favourite Ales « ar is at stake; the welfare 
of the only son of one of her oldest and dearest 
friends; and she determines to make every 
effort in her power to thwart the designs of 
that singularly beautiful girl, whose face in 


. church has more than once distracted her 


own mind from her devotions. 

“If we fail we shall at least cover our own 
defeat,” she says to herself, with a sigh, when 
she has at length decided upon her plan of 
action ; ‘ but failure seems scarcely possible. 
ew girls in her rank of life, and with her 
limited experience, would be able to stand the 
tests to which I will put her.” 

The next morning at breakfast, when Lord 
Melcombe speaks of his intended departure, 
the Countess says, cordially,— 

“Oh, you must not leave usyet! We expect 
you to stay a week or two, and Mildred and I 
are going to call upon some friends of yours 
to-day, who live in Shakespeare-road. Mil- 
dred tells me that Miss Earl was a friend of 
Miss Rivers, of Boscombe Castle; so she 
must be a gentlewoman, and she certainly 
has one of the sweetest faces that I have ever 
seen.” 

Lady Mildred fairly gasps for breath, as she 
hears her mother thus speak. 

Bhe sees, or fancies she sees, the whole plan 





of campaign marked out by her clever parent ; 
and her proud spirit rebels against it. 

‘* Better,” she thinks, ‘‘ to die of a broken 
heart than to descend to such meanness!" 

Bat in this she does not do her mother 
justico. Taken as the world goes, there 
is nothing particularly mean in Lady Beck- 
ford’s plan; many people would be inclined to 
consider that her intended action is generans 
rather than otherwise; but then, as she 
truly observed to herself, “‘ There are few girls 
who could stand the test to which she means 
to put our heroine.”’ 

rd Melcombe is more astonished than 
Lady Mildred at the announcement of his 
hostess; he does not know that he is alto- 
gether pleased with the prospect; but he is 
too accustomed to say that which is polite to 
ladies rather than what he fally and traly 
means ; to give any bint as to the true state of 
his feelings now, and he answers carelessly,— 

* You will find Miss Earl very nice, but I 
cannot say much for the people with whom 
ahe is living. The aunt is refined, though not 
too amiable, and the uncle seems to be a good 
fellow enough in his way.” 

“Bot his ways are not our ways you 
think?” returns Lady Beckford, with a sar- 
castic laugh. ‘: Never mind, there will be no 
occasion to invite him here, and one can drop 
his wife afterwards if necessary. I sup- 
pose Mies Earl is only in Beckford on a 
visit ?” 

‘‘T presume so,” is the reply. ‘Her 
father, Captain Earl, is a tenant of Sir Den- 
bigh Rivers, and his daughter was living at 
home, it seems, when I first met her at the 
Castle.” 

** Ah |! acharming girl, no doubt; but you 
mustn’t think of leaving us just yet; Lord 
Melcombe! We have invited several nice 
people to meet you. At all events, you must 
stay a few days longer !” 

His lordship consents, and Lady Beckford, 
immediately after breakfast, goes to her 
boudoir, and sits down to write a long letter to 
Lord Melcombe’s mother, in which, after more 
than hinting at her son's infatuation, she 
strongly advises her to make careful inquiries 
of Sir Denbigh Rivers about his tenant's 
daughter. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
HOW MAGGIE DINES AT THE HALL, 


Lorp Metcomss is ill at ease. In his inner 
consciousness he feels that the Fates are weav- 
ing a web about bim—a web which, in his 
pre good nature, he will find it hard to break 

Try as he will, he cannot get away from 
Lady Beckford. 

He is like g big fly in the web of a small 
spider—a fly which cannot gain its own free- 
dom without external help, but which is, at 
the same time. too big and too well able to 
protect himeelf to be killed. 

Lady Beckford and her daughter have called 
upon Miss Earl and Mrs. Wynn; but the two 
ladies thus honoured have not been prompt to 
return the civility. 

Mrs. Wynn knows quite well that when 
Maggie has left her—probably, indeed, when 
Lord Melcombe has gone away—the Beckfords 
will find it convenient to drop her acquaint- 
ance, and she ia desirous of enjoying the sen- 
sation of cutting them. 

But there are always wheels within wheels 
in this complex world of ours; and although 
his lordship has not as yet ventured to offer 
Maggie anything more valuable than flowers, 
he has—delicately,of course—sent a very hand. 
some present of wine to Mr. Wynn, & costly 
bracelet to Mrs. Wynn, and has earnestly, 
begged that lady to use as her own a pretty 
light Victoria, which really belongs to the 
proprietor of the Beckford Hotel. 

At first Mrs. Wynn had refused this carriage 
very positively ; but as, despite her refusal, a 
man came every morning to ask at what hour 
she would like it, the temptation to enjoy a 


good drive—a temptation the fall force of 
which no one can understand who has not 
lived in the country without any means, except 
a pair of tender feet, for going about—beca me 
at length too much for her, thoagh it did 
away with the only reason she could advance 
for not returning the visit of the Beckfords— 
namely, her inability to do so in a proper 
manner. 

Lady Beckford was out when Mrs. Wynn 
called, greatly to ie’s relief, for she is 
beginning to feel trou’ by the way in which 
Lord Melcombe is gaining an influence over 
her aunt and uncle, Strangely enough, his 
inflaence over herself is not so rapid, if it may 
be said to exist at all. 

Margaret admires the young peer, of course. 
He is one of those men whom every woman 
must admire, but she is conscious that the 
difference between their respective positions 
is too great to promise happiness, and, much 
as she likes Lord Melcombe, she is perfectly 
sure of the fact that she does not love him. 

She remembers also her father’s interdict 
against all suitors, and she cannot help feeling 
that her parent will be very angry when he 
knows that by sending her far from one lover 
he has thrown her into the way of another. 

Nothing has been definitely eaid, however, 
that can in any way necessitate a decision on 
Maggie's part. 

Lord Melcombe walks and drives with her 
and her aunt; he comes to play chess in an 
afternoon, and he makes excuses for looking 
in at Llangollen Cottage two or three times 
a day occasionally; but though his manner 
towards Maggie is tender and admiring to 
the last degree, he has not yet said a word 
that Gan be construed into a declaration of 
love, or an offer of marriage. 

Possibly the reason for this is, that never as 
yet has his lordship been able to speak to the 
fair girl alone. 

Invariably has Mrs. Wynn been by the side 
of her niece; never has she left the young 
couple together for five minutes, and Mary, 
the maid, has received strict orders to the 
effect that when her mistress is out she is to 
a that the ladies are neither of them at 

ome. 

On one particular afternoon, about ten days 
after Lord Melcombe’s first visit, Mrs. Wyun 
is obliged to go to London to receive her 
dividends, and to sign some papers at her 
lawyer's office, and she feels that it would be 
absurd to take Margaret with her, while, at 
the same time, she does not like to leave her 
at home. 

At length she makes up her mind to tell 
Lord Melcombe not tocall during her absence ; 
and, satisfied that her wishes will be con- 
sidered in the matter, she leaves home in the 
morning with her husband, and tells Maggie 
that she must amuse herself as well as she can. 

The morning passes over slowly enough, but 


about three o’clogk a carriage, with the Beck- 
ford arms on the panels, drives up to the door, 
and Lady Mi Greystone alights, and is 


shown into the drawing-room, 

“T am so glad to find you alone, Miss 
FHarl!” says her ladyship, cordially. ‘“ You 
and I ought to know each other better than we 
do. I was attracted to you the first time our 
eyes met!” 

“Then the attraction was mutual!” re- 
plies Maggie, with one of her rare, sweet 
smiles; ‘but it was natural that I should be 
attracted by you, sitting, as you do, in the 
chancel, where all the people in church cau 
see your ad 

“Yes, that is one of the disadvan 
father being lord of the manor,” repli 
Mildred, carelessly. 

Her eyes, meanwhile, have been engaged in 
looking at Maggie's hands; there is no ring 
upon either of them, and she feels, with a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction, that the game is 
neither won nor lost as yet. 

** But you are alone to day. your servant 
tells me?” she continues ; ‘‘and I want you to 
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come back with me and spend the rest of the 
day—do now!” 
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«You are very kind!” replies Maggie, with 
hesitation; “ bat I don’t know if my aunt 
would like me to go in her absence.” 

«Nonsense! Why should she object?” asks 
Lady Mildred, sweetly and persuasively. ‘‘ We 
will take every care of you, and send you home 
safely in a carriage. Now go and put on your 
hat at once; it will be a pleasant change, and 
Iam sure you must find it awfully dall here 

e ! ” 
_ admits that it is dull, and allows 
herself to be persuaded ; so she goes to her own 
room, hastily changes her drees and hat, and 
to the surprise of Lady Mildred she joins her 
again in a very few minutes, ready dressed 
for the drive. (ii 

Lady Mildred looks at her critically, as she 
comes into the small drawing-room, and she 
breathes a sigh of mingled regret and envy ; 
but she smiles sweetly. She honestly and truly 
likes Maggie, in spite of the jealous pain at 
her heart; she is attracted to the fair girl in 
spite of herself, and though she will win Lord 
Melcombe from her if she can, she will try to 
regard her as a friend if she fails, and can 
afford to do so if shs succeeds. 

Local reputation is not of much value to a 
stranger, and Maggie knows too little about 
Beckford to care very much for the opinion of 
its residents, which is certainly well for her own 
comfortin the present instance. She hasalready 
been the subject of a good deal of gossip; 
Lord Melcombe’s visits to Llangollen Cottage 
have not failed to attract attention and give 
rise to malicious comment and positively 
spitefal innuendos, but when these good people 
saw Miss Earl riding in an open carriage 
with Lady Mildred Greystone, they were 
quite ready to recant, and to take it for 
granted that Mrs. Wynn's pretensions to be 
much superior to her surroundings were 
thoroughly well-founded. 

Maggie enjoys the drive, she admires Lady 
Mild greatly ; bat there is something about 
the Ear!’s daughter that puzzles her, not the 
least being the sudden friendly interest which 
she takes in herself. 

The drive through the park is a long one, 
and Maggie admires the grand old trees, some 
of which have stood here for centuries, and 
Lady Mildred tells her how she and her 
brothers used to climb some of these trees 
when they were children. 

All the cedars here are very fine, and many 
trees are putting forth their buds, All nature 
is waking up from the long cold winter, wooed 
by the warm sun, and undeterred by the keen 
east wind. 

“TI have heard that Boscombe Park is very 
beautiful!” remarks Lady Mildred, as they 
drive along. “Is it so?” she asks, looking at 
the face of her companion, and observin 
how a deep blush dyes the fair cheeks, an 
how the dark eyes take a softer and more 
= expression. 

“Yes, it is very lovely | Maggie replies, 
with a lingering sigh. ‘I never nook or ied 
of any place more beautiful!’ she adds. 
“The ground is so hilly; there is such an 
€xquisite combination of wood and water, hill 
and dale;‘and then the air is so soft and 
balmy. It makes one think of some fair island 
in the southern seas, where it is always 
— ¥ 

“A veritable earthly paradiee!'’ remarks 
Lady Mildred, with a laugh. “ You make me 
quite long to see such a charming spot! I¢ 
is not far from Melcombe Towers, is it?” 

‘I don’t know,” is the reply ; “ but I don’t 
think it can be,” she adds, as a thought 
recurs to her mind; ‘because I remember 
that Lord Melcombe asked Lady Rivers to 
come over to luncheon one morning, and I 
believe he had driven over himself on the 
“a I met him there!” 

§ then I shall certain! to Boscombe 
Park,” remarks her Indyship. rh I am going 
to Melcombe Towers very shortly—possibly 
— mew and oo will be going too—and I 

you w: be ret i . 
shine oe gether wee returning to Devon 
“I don't know,” replies Maggie, a shade of 








embarrassment settling upon her lovely coun. 
tenance, 

Then she says resolutely,— 

_ “Tt is only fair to tell you, Lady Mildred, 
that my father lives in a cottage at Boa- 
combe, where you might not care to visit us. 
It is true that I met Lord Meloombe at Bos- 
combe Castle, but I was only there on a visit, 
just as anyone might meet me in your house 
to-day. I should be sorry if you took me for 
anything more than I am.” 

“Everybody cannot live in a castle, my 
dear!’’ replies Lady Mildred, with a smile, 
“ and I don’t suppose that your father’s house 
is very much inferior to the one from which I 
have just brought you!” 

“No; it is different altogether,” replies 
Maggie, her thoughts going back with linger- 
ing tenderness to the home she has left. ‘‘ My 
father and his old servant, who was with him 
in the army, live together at Cedar Cottage. 
Smith cooks,-looks after the garden and 
poultry, and does everything. He isa rough 
old soldier, but very kind-hearted and devoted 
to my father.” 

‘* Just what an officer's old servant should 
be,” assents Lady Mildred, ‘‘and if we are 
in Devonshire at the same time as yourself, 
I shall be very pleased to call and see you. 
But here we are, and here is Lord Mel- 
ome! * a 

@ expression of surprise on the youn 
peer's face convinces Mageie that he has had 
no hand in bringing her here; she would 
even be inclined to tink that he is annoyed 
at her presence, if there were, to her mind, 
any possible ground for his being so. 

She does not know how he has tried to get 
away from the Beckfords without | tien 
offence, and how impossible he has foun 
this to be, unless he goes out of the neighbour- 
hood altogether. 

And the longer he stays here the more 
possible does he make it for his mother to 
interfere before anything definite is settled. 

Not that Lady Melcombe can really control 
her son, or prevent him from marrying whom 
he will, but she can cause Maggie and him 
infinite pain and annoyance, which he is most 
particularly anxious to avoid. 

He knows that she has been absent from 
home for the last fortnight, but she must be 
back at Melcombe Towers oo time, and 
she will be expecting to hear from him, or to 
see him very shortly. 

All these things are in his mind as he helps 
Lady Mildred and Maggie to alight from the 
carriage, when the former suggests that 
they shall take a stroll in the park he walks 
beside the two girls silently, with the un- 
pleasant suspicion strong upon him that at 
any moment a hidden mine may explode at 
his feet. 

Now he wishes that he had been less patient, 
and that he had already asked Maggie to 
marry him. 

The want of opportunity, and the un- 
certainty as to whether or not Maggie will 
accept him, have tied his tongue, and made 
-him hesitate; but now he feels that there is 
no time to be lost, and if it were not for the 
presence of Lady Mildred he would put his 
fortune to the touch 


‘¢ And win, or lose it all ” 


without farther delay. 

Not being able to speak to any perpen he 
is singularly silent ; even his usual supply of 
small talk fails him, and Lady Mildred knows 
quite well that he is annoyed at the step she 
has taken. 

When they return to the Hall they have 
tea, and Lady Beckford is more than gracious 
to our heroine. 

She shows her over the principal rooms of 
the mansion, in which are many historic 
souvenirs, and finally they stop in the music 
room, when she casually asks Maggie if she 
plays and sings. 

Unconscious that the question is designed 
to expose her presumed ignorance to Lord 
Melcome, who is standirg by, Maggie replies 


in the affirmative ; and, on being pressed to 
do s0, she sits down at the piano, and, to her 
= accompaniment, sings from the Bohemian 
tl: 
‘“‘T dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls.” 


There is nothing novel in the performance, 
a third-rate operatic singer would have ren- 
dered it quite as well, but for a school-girl 
of seventeen the execution is creditable, 
and Lord Melcombe detects possibilities in 
Maggie’s voice which promise much for the 
fature, and he expresses his opinion so warmly 
that Lady Beckford is greatly annoyed, and 
at once desists from her attempt to make 
Maggie appear either ignorant or ridiculous. 

More than once, however, she consults her 
watch—she is evidently expecting a guest. A 
carriage is sent to the railway station, and, 
although Lord Melcombe does not know it, a 
room at Crane Hall is even now in readiness 
for his mother. 

To do Lady Mildred justice, she knows 
nothing of the expected arrival of Lady Mel- 
combe. 

Her own mother had suggested that she 
should drive into Beckford and bring back 
“that girl” to tea; and the attraction which 
Maggie has for herself, in addition to the 
desire to know more of her rival, made Lady 
Mildred at once fall into the trap. 

At about half-past six o'clock Maggie says 
something about going home, but Lady Beck- 
ford exclaims promptly,— 

Don't go yet, Miss Earl; stay to dinner 
with us, we shall be quite alone!” 

“ You must excuse me,” replies the girl, 
sweetly, “I am not dressed for dinner, and 
my aunt will expect me at home.” 

upon Lady Mildred says promptly,— 

“My maid can find you a dress; and 
mother forgets we shall not be alone, Captain 
Drake, the African traveller, is to dine with 
us this evening, and we are sure to hear lots 
“+ Se titan & fechio. gentehts a8’ % 

es a feeble protest, but her 
objections are all overruled; and when, an 
hour later, she allows Lady Mildred’s maid to 
dress her in a new gown of black lace and 
shining beads, jast come from the milliner’s 
for her own mistress, Margaret Earl is agree- 
ably surprised at her own a) nce. 

She ines the loan jewels. A few 
rare flowers from the hothouses are all the 
ornaments she will wear. But when Lady 
Mildred sees her a pang of jealousy shoots 
through her heart; in the presence of such 
youthfal loveliness, her own beauty looks dim 
and faded. 

As for Maggie she feels like one in a dream. 
The Earl of Beckford takes her in to dinner, 
she being the only lady guest ra thongh 
there are two gentlemen and Lord Ronald, 
besides the Earl of Melcombe and the ladies 
of the house. 

Presently, in a lull in the conversation, Cap- 
tain Drake, who is seated by the side of the 
hostess, turns to Margaret Earl, and says,— 

“Lady Beckford tells me that the Rivers’ 
of Boscombe Castle are friends of yours, Miss 
Earl.” 

Margaret bows. 
how slight that friendship is, an 
Drake continues, — 

“Can you tell me if young Rivers got over 
that dangerous illness that he had at the be- 
ginning of the year?” , 

‘I. didn’t know he was ill,” replies 
Maggie, with a supreme effort, her face every 
moment growing whiter and whiter, till it 
becomes as colourless as the table-cloth before 


her. 

“*Oh, yes; he had brain fever, and was at 
death’s door,” continues Captain Drake. “I 
heard that it was more than doubtful if he 
would recover. Some heartless girl jilted 
him I was told—pity that——” 

The sentence is never finished, for Margaret 
Earl has fainted ; and Lord Melcombs, witha 
cry of fary and despair, has sprang to her side 
and caught her in his arms as she is falling. 

(To be continued ) 


She cannot explain here 
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PACETLE. 


In the crisis of a divorce suit a woman is 
apt to be unmanned. 

A arru has refused to be courted by a young 
editor, because he belongs to the weekly press 
association. 

Furmssy: “I don’t know how itis, but the 
smallest specimen of men invariably get the 
best wives.’”’ Mra. F. (archly): “Oh, you 
flatterer.” : 

Country School Teacher (to infant class) : 
‘* Yes, dear children, the camel can go seven 
days without water.” Olass (in chorus): ‘Is 
that all?" 

“ Waar is your business?" ‘I feed the 
lions in a menagerie.” ‘Must be dreary 
work?’’ “On the contrary, it is very fanny. 
They keep the table in a roar.” 

‘Tu doctor said he’d put me on-my feet 
again in two weeks.” “Well, didn't he do 
it?” “ Hedid, indeed. I’m on my feet all 
the time. I had to sell my horse and trap 
to pay hie bill.” 

* Here's a first-class marking ink!" (writes 
on a piece of linen: “ Indelible Ink.”) “And 
here, ladies and gentleman, I've got a splendid 
[wee men aye for washing out stains.” (Proceeds 

orthwith to.wash out the above “ indelible ”’ 
words.) 

Minister: “I understand that you do not 
believe that a person is svufficiently punished 
on this earth for his misdeeds.’’ Neighbour : 
‘Qh, yes, Ido now; but I didn't until Lheard 
you preach.” The parson walks on a little 
perplexed. 

Miss GusszR (to Sarah, the housemaid 
of Pallet, the .artist): What a beautiful 
picture! Did your master paint it?” Sarah : 
‘‘ Yes'’m.”’ Miss Gusher ; “* Was it his maiden 
picture, do you know?” Sarah: “No’m. 
I don't know for sure; but I heard him call it 
a landscape,” 

_Exviovs young man \(epea king of favoured 
rivai): ‘* Yes, George is clever and handsome, 
but he is 80 abominably conceited.” Sharp 
young lady : “ But, Mr. Dumley, if- you were 

andsome and clever, would not be con- 
ceited?’ (A few moments’ reflection, followed 
by total collapse of Dumley.) 

In THE Marker Prace. — You have a very 
sour look this morning,” remarked a cucam- 
ber to his neighbour, a dyspeptic stra : 
“ Yes,” was the tart reply; “oneis pensar b 
unpleasantly affected when compelled to asso- 
ciate with such a seedy party as you are.” 
‘* Cauliflower by any other name, twill smell 
as sweet,” shouted an onion near by, with a 
peal of laughter, : 

Tae Instaxtanzous Parocess.—Damley (to 
photographer) : ‘‘ Do you take pictures by the 
instantaneous process? I'm in a hurry.” 
Paotographer : ‘‘ Yes, sir.” Dumley: “ You 
may take mine; a dozen cabinets.” Photo- 
grapher: “ All right, sir; just sit down and 
wait your turn, please.” ‘ How long will I 
have to wait?” Photographer: « Only a few 
hours ; there’s a baby ahead of you.” 

A Hopzrvt View.—Old Mrs, Bentley: ‘Have 
you heered how Mrs. Brown is gittin’ on?” 
Old Mr, Bentley: “She was doin’ very well, 
and, althongh one Inng is gone, the doctor 
said he thought she might live for some time ; 
but las’ week she ketohed cold, which deve- 
loped into pneumonia.” Old Mrs, Bentley 
(with pensive hopefulness): ‘Ah, well, if 
her} 8 only got one lung she can’t have it very 


Avtugytic Inrormation.—Landlady (to the 
attic floor, back, a newspaper fepleiae 
‘‘ Will you have another piece of the liver, Mr. 
Burr?” Mr, Barr: ‘‘No more, thanks,” 
Landlady : “ Mr. Burr, I see 20 much in the 
newspapers about chestnuts. Please tell me 
what a chestnut is?’’ Mr, Barr: “A chest- 
nut, Mrs. Hendricks, ig anything that has 
been repeated so often that it becomes aged 
and stale—er, liver, for instance.” 





Jounny at his reading lesson came to the 
word “corrode.” ‘ Corrode, to eat away. I 
say, Mamma, didn’t I corrode at that jam 
pudding to-day ?’’. 

A etrt got off the Leap Year dodge very 
neatly the other day. She offered a young 
man ® trifling bet. He from force of habit 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I'll take you.”” Thereupon she 
held out her finger for the engagement ring. 

A Ta.xative Bort.—Jenkins:* ‘* Don't you 
enjoy the conversation of Bluffton? I think 
him an inimitable talker.” Smith: “Oh, 

es, I like it; but there is one thing he can't 

lo that I would enjoy much more.” Jenkins: 
* ae is that?” Smith : * Keep his mouth 
shut.” 

Getting on Nicety.—Wife (who has the 
foreign language ‘‘ spasm"): ‘John, do you 


know I am getting on didly with my 
French? I am really ning to think in 
the language!’’ Husband (interested in his 


Paper) : “Isthat so? Letme hear you think 
alittle while in French.” 

Ayn Arrack or Conscrence.—Cynicus: ‘ So 
old Milkcan has got religion,eh?” Sabur- 
ban Resident: ‘‘ Yes, joined the Church last 
Sunday.” “I buy milk of him every day, 
wonder if I'll notice any results of his conver- 
sion?” “You will. I saw him driving home 
yesterday with a ten-gallon filter.” 

“I xnow that you love me,”’ she said, senti- 
mentally, as he held her to his vest. ‘‘I know 
that you love me,” she repeated ; “ because 
when I lay my head against your breast your 
heart beats so loud I can hear it,” ‘ That,” 
— the poor fellow, as the awful truth 

awned upon him; “ that is not my heart. 
That’s my watch.” 

WIsER THAN THE Juay.—Lawyer Snap (of 
counsel for defendant, whose case locks doubt- 
fal, because the jary don’t seem to enthuse 
when his witnesses testify): ‘Are you ac- 
quainted with any of the jury?” Witness 
(an honest man): ‘‘ Yes, sir. I know more 
than half of them.” Lawyer Snap: “I 
should think it strange, very strange, if you 
didn’t. know more than all of them put to- 
gether.” 

ArospHericaL Comments.—Not. expectin 
him that evening she had eaten heartily o 
onions, of which she was. particalarly fond. 
“ How soft and sweet, and, at the same time, 
invigorating, the air is to-night, Mr. Samp- 
son,’ she said, as they strolled out on the 
porch. “It inds me.so much of Italy in 
the early spring. ‘Yes, Miss Olara,” re- 
sponded young Sampson, tenderly, “or of 
Spain, you know.” 

Two little girls were quarrelling the other 
day over the possession of a doll. Their 
struggle in time waxed fierce, and their 
mother attempted to ssstespoes in a gentle, 
motherly way. ‘ There, t , little girls, 
you mustn’t quarrel like that; what do you 
read in your Bible?” ‘An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,” was the unexpected 
reeponee of one of the little belligerents. And 
the struggle went on. 


“Joun,”? she said, sweetly, as she glanced 
at the clock, ‘‘do you know anything about 
cricket?” ‘ Well, I rather think I do," he 
answered, with pride. ‘There is a batsman, 
bowler, wicket-keeper, and fielders, aren’t 
there?” ‘ Certainly.” “Is there a long 
atop, t00?” “Yes.” “I’m to hear it.” 
“ Why so?” ‘“ Because,” and she glanced at 
the clock again, ‘‘as there is a long stop you 
must make money. Every club must be bid. 
ding for you.” 


Sarcasticus and his wife were going to the 

. ‘Will you please 69 in and get my 
goats cff the dressing-table?" said Mrs. S. 
“ Your goats?” queried the puzzled Sarcasti- 
ous; “ what fangle have you women got now ?” 
“ll show you,” snapped the wife, and she 


sailed away, and soon returned putting on her, 
loves. ‘Are those what you mean? Why,| ing 


call those kids.” ‘I used to,” replied Mrs. 
Sarcasticus, ‘' but they are getting so old I am 
ashamed to any longer.” He took the hint. 





‘‘ Jongs, the barber, sayshe is going to eat 
onions for his health this spring, no matter 
how much his customers may object to it.” 
“ That does not surprise me; I always took 
him for a man of strong character.” 


Oxet Foon Enoven —‘* Maria,” said Dr, 
Dunks, as he came in and threw a folded 
document on the table, ‘I have just insured 
my life for £1,000 in your favovr. There is 
the policy.” ‘Thank you, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Danks, ‘I hope it may be many years 
before it will be of any use to me, if ever.” 
‘It will be of much use to you if you wish to 
marry again,” he growled. ‘“ With £1,000 in 
sash you can pick out almost any fool you 
like.” ‘* No, my dear,” she replied, affection. 
ately, ‘‘I think I should want a change next 
time.” ~ 


BLEsseD BE THE PeacemaxeR.—F red D——, 
five years old, had to learn a verse to recite 
at Sunday School. His verse was, ‘' Blessed 
are the peacemakers.” He did not exactly 
understand what it meant, and his mother 
explained it to him, telling him that whenever 
he saw two boys q or fighting he 
must be a little peacemaker and try to stop 
them. The next night as he was being un- 
dressed he said: ‘Mamma, I was a. little 

to-day.” ‘ Were yon?” eaid his 
mother. “How?” “I saw two little boys 
fighting in the street and I stopped them.’ 
‘That's a good boy,” said his mother, giving 
him a kiss; ‘' and how did you part them? ” 
“« Why, I just ran up and fired stones at them 
till they stopped fighting and ran away.” 

A Question ror Lawyzrs.—A sheriff, who 
was rather ized, was given a writ of 
arrest against a farmer. Having found the 
owner of the farm, in ‘the field, he explained 
his business, when he was requested to read 
his writ, which commenced as usual: ‘* You 
are hereby commanded without delay to take 
the body of,” &c. “All right,’ says the 
prisoner, stretching himself back on the grass, 
“T'm ready.” ‘Oh; but you don't expect me 
to carry you?” ‘Certainly, you must take 
my body, you know.” “Will you wait antil 
I bring ateam?” * 't promise. I may 
recover from my fatigne by that time.” ‘Well, 
what mast I do?’’ “Yon must do your 
duty.” And there he layimmovable until the 
sheriff left, when he left also. Did he resist 
arrest ? 

As a Scottish minister and .an English 
lawyer were ridin ether, said the 
minister to his friend, “Sir, do you ever 


make mistakes in your pleading?” ‘I do,” 
said the lawyer. ‘An’ what do ye do wi’ 
mistakes ?’’ was the question. “ y, sir, if 


large ones, I mend them. If small ones, I 
let them go. And pray, sir, do you ever make 
mistakes in preaching?” “Ay, sir, I have 
dune sac.” ‘And what do you do with your 
mistakes?” ‘‘ Oh, I dispense with them in 
the same manner as ye do yoursel’. I recti- 
fee the large, an’ let go the sma’ anes. No 
lang since, as I was preachin’,I meant to 
observe that the devil was the father o’ a’ 
liars, but made a mistaks, an’ said he -was 
the father o’ a’ lawyers. Bat the mistake 
was so sma’ that I let it go.” 


Lire mw A Vittace.—Stranger: ‘ Pretty 
little village this.’’ Native: ‘' Yes, we pride 
ourselves on its beauty.” Stranger: ‘‘ Lhave 
always lived in the city, but when I see such 
» chenmingene see I sigh for the quiet 
and re village life. One, however, 
go used to the excitement of a large ci ‘ 
life in the country would be tame, dull; in 
short, one would die of ennui.” Native: 
“Think so?” Stranger: ‘Oh, yes, village 
life is so calm, so peaceful, one would 
that one belonged to the world and leave it.” 
Native: ‘ Well, I don’t know-much about the 
excitements of the city, but I know something 
about those of a village. We've got two sew- 
circles here, a church choir, a brass band, 
and an amateur dramatic association, and if 





you move out here it won't be with ennui that 
you will die.” . 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Her Masesty is everywhere pronounced to 
be looking wonderfully the better for her trip; 
she has settled down to her English mode of | 
life again with celerity,‘and it is surprising | 
how determined she shows herself to exclude | 
her own subjects from the privilege of gazing | 
upon her Imperial physiognomy, which she | 
accorded so freely to the Florentine populace. 
She would not even walk down the pier on 
landing at Sheerness, but had desired a 
covered way to be erected, so that she could 
pass from the Royal yacht to the special train 
unseen of British spectators. 

Tue reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg will be 
seventy years of age in a few weeks, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh is his heir. In considera- 
tion of his heirship he receives a small allow- 
ance from the German Duchy. What views 
the Duke himeelf holds on the subject is not 
known, for he is not communicative. 

Tue Princess of Wales is to be presented 
with a piece of needlework by the Liverpool 
Ladies’ Work Society in celebration of the 
Silver Wedding. The gift has been worked 
by a lady member of the society, and it is in 
the form of a centre for a table. It is of 
white satin, traced in white silk and silver, 
with the Royal coat of arms, the Prince of 
Wales's feathers, the Princegs’s monogram, 
&c., all exquisitely executed. 

The high esteem with which. the Princess of 
Wales is regarded by all classes of the com- 
munity is nowhere made more clearl 
apparent than when she visits the theatre. 
hearty weloome in the shape of a burat of 
genuine British applause always greets the 
Princess when she honours the drama with 
her presence, which, indeed, is very frequently. 

Tue Duchess of Buccleuch has promised to 
present the new colours, supplied by the War 
Office, to the 3rd Battalion King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers on the change of the regi- 
mental title from Royal Scots Fusiliers to 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers. The colours 
now in use bear the old title of Scottish 
Borderers Militia, and were presented in 
1877 by her Grace then Countess of Dalkeith, 
on behalf of the ladies of the the Border 
bounties. 

Or all the trades which various members of 
the nobility have embarked on to raise the 
wind in these hard.times, no. doubt the most 
profitable is that of letter of house-property, 
and more of house- % 
London ; for the latter, when situated in a 
fashionable quarter, will command almost any 
rent for the brief space of the Season. It has 
become, in fact, quite the regular thing for 
members of the aristocrary, and more 
especially for widows of peers, to let their 
houses to millionaires, whether home-made or 
American, and to retire either to the Con- 
tinent or to the seaside, returning in the 
autumn to their London residences. with the 
agreeable knowledge that there is a good 
thumping sum at their banker's by way of 
rent from the millionaire aforesaid on which 
they can live very comfortably for the rest of 
the year. 

Leap Year gives rise to some pretty con- 
ceits. For instance, the ladies as & certain 
West country watering-place are sending ont 
Invitations to their elor friends for a 
dance. Will the relative position of the sexes 
be rev thronghont the evening? And 
will the ladies be supposed to select their 
partners with the graceful condescension 
which distinguishes the typical dancing man? 
What a pleasant intellectual titillation this 
upside-down arrangement would produce ! 
How sweet to see the wall-flowers with their 
Programmes full, the wine-bibbers raging 
with thirst, because their protectors have 
forgotten to offer them cham @-cup, and 





the gilded youth standing in the doorway | dish 
trying to ag idn’ 
about deciien’ though he didn’t care ine 4 


THE spring immigration into the United 
States from Enrope 8 to the opinion that 
the rush this year will be unparalleled. Last 
year the arrivals at New York alone reached 
the enormous aggregate of 450.000, or 83,581 
more than in the preceding year, and the offi- 
cials have computed that this year’s immigra- 
tion will be over half a million. 

Accorpine toa good authority 53,000 wells 
have been drilled Pennsylvania and New 
York #ince the discovery of petroleum, at a 
cost of £40,000,000. These wells have pro- 
duced 310,000,000 barrels of oil, which was sold 
at the wells for £60,000,000. This represented 
& profit to the producer of £20,000,000. The 
amount of oil exported is placed at about 
6,231,102,923 gallons, 

Roman type and script are making their way 
slowly but surely into Germany. The society 
for the abolition of the German letters, which 
in 1886 numbered only 2,871 members, now 
has 4,436 on its lists, which includes teachers, 
physicians, booksellers, and merchants. In 
the last year thirty-one professors joined the 
league—a notable fact. In 1886, according 
to Heinrich's ‘‘ Bibliography,” out of 6,913 
books on artistic, scientific, mercantile, and 
industrial subjects, 5,316 were printed in 
Roman type. 





GEMS. 


Envy pursues its victims; throughout life. 
It ceases to gnaw only when_the grave-worm, 
its brother reptile, begins. 

Tue art of living easily with regard to 
money is to pitch your scale of living at least 
one degree below your means. 

In all negotiations of difficulty a man may 
not look to sow and reap at once, but must 
prepare business, and so ripen it by degrees. 

Free will is not the liberty to do whatever 
one likes, but the power of doing whatever 
one sees Ought to be done, even in the very 
face of otherwise overwhelming impulse. 
There lies freedom indeed. 

Apversity has. often developed strength, 
energy, fortitude and persistence that pro- 

ity could not have produced. The dignity 
0 or and eelf-respect often has been 
pind when an external prop has been re- 
movi . 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Srewep Vzau.—Lay a knuckle of veal in a 
saucepan with two blades of mace, an onion, a 
small whole pepper and some salt, with two 
quarts of water; cover it close, and let it 
simmer for two hours. 

Poor Man's Puppixe.—Mix thoroughly two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar and one of 
saleratus in one pint of flour, one cup of 
sweet milk, two and one-half tablespoonfals 
of butter, one cup of white sugar and two 
eggs. Bake or boil, and serve with sugar or 
treacle sauce. 

Orange Pouppinc.—Grate three sponge bis- 
cuits in enough milk to make a paste; beat 
three eggs, and. stir them in with the juice of 
a lemon and half the peel, grated. Pat a tea- 
~— of orange juice and one of sugar, with 

a cup of melted butter, in the mixture ; 
stir it well, put ina dish with puff paste around 
it, and bake slowly one hour. - 

Orancz Fioat.—One quart of water, the 
juice and Le, two lemons, one coffee-cup 
sugar, When boiling hot add four tablespoon- 

corn flour. Let boil fifteen minutes, stir- 

all the time, When cold pour it over four 
or five oranges that have been sliced into a glass 
ish, and over the.top spread the beaten whites 
of 9 eggs sweetened, and flavoured with 
vanilla. 








Don't QuaRREL,—If anything in ‘the world 
will make a man feel badly, except pinching 
his fingera in the crack of a door, it is a quar- 
rel. Noman fails to think less of himself 
after than he did before; it degrades him in 
the eyes of others, and, what is worse, tends 
to blunt his sensibilities, and increase his 
irritability. The truth is, that the more 
peaceably and quietly we get on the better for 
our neighbours. In nine cases out of ten the 
better course is, if the man cheats you, to quit 
dealing with him ; if he slanders you, take 
care-to live down his slanders. Let such oa 
sons alone, for there is nothing better than 
this way of dealing with those who injure us. 


Tue Chief Justice of Indore, a learned Hindu 
gentleman, was in this country a while mg, 
and heard Lady John Manners, now the 
Duchess of Rutland, speak at Marylebone on 
behalf of a free library. He has told his 
countrymen what he learned from the public 
appearance of the lady and her ‘graceful 
speech.” It was made clear to him that 
order and modesty need lose — by the 
freedom cf women, and he went home to 
plead strongly against the rule of caste, and 
the deep-rooted Hindu bslief that women are 
not made to know and do on their own res- 
ponsibility. Emancipation must of course 
arrive slowly, and it is not likely that Hindu 
gentleman will go too far. But itis good that 
* Brahmins, nt war Parsees, and Moham- 
medans '’ should be found uniting to condemn 
infant marriages and the ancient tyrannies 
which, as a recent article in the Contemporary 
has shown, are, more than may have been 
suspected, fatal to Christian influence. 


Versatiity.—The absence of versatility 
among musicians is very conspictous. More 
than any other group of creators they have 
devoted themselves with singleness of purpose 
to their chosen craft. While a number of 
scientific men and painters have shown a 
respectable skillin music, it would be difficult 
to find a really eminent musician who hag 
made his mark in any other branch of pro- 
duction. Schumann attained some literary 
skill as a musical critic, and Mendelssohn, as 
we know from his charming letters, was not 
only aman of much wider cnlture than the 
b of musicians, but acquired a certain 
facility and grace in the use of his pen; but 
neither of these has any strong claims to a 
literary repttation. Perhaps the one excep- 
tion to the general onesidedness of musicians 
is Richard Wagner, whose dramatic poems 
are by many placed on a level with his mu- 
sical compositions, and whose critical prose 
works are marked not only by real philosophic 
acuteness, but by a clear and forcible style. 
In literature, examples of great and even 
astonishing versatility are easy to find. A high 
place must be accorded to those who have 
attained to real distinction in the two great 
departments of prose and poetry. Not many 
names, one imagines, could be mentioned as 
worthy to be included in this group. Milton, 
in virtue of his ‘ Areopagitica,” Voltaire, 
Goethe, Scott, Coleridge and Hugo might 
safely be included. In addition to such un- 


doubted masters of the double craft, others, 


as Lessing, Schiller, Shelley, are deserving of 
mention as having displayed skill in both 
branches of the literary art. Goethe, Gold- 
smith, Johnson, Coleridge and Hazlitt are all 
excellent examples of diversified talent. 
Hoffmann, the novelist, was a good lawyer, @ 
musical composer, anda painter. His versa- 
tility almost puts into the shade the encyclo- 
pedic attainments of the Admirable Crichton, 
and the miscellaneous accomplishments of 
Brougham. Other iastances that just need 


to be alluded to are Rousseau, who joined to 
his literary gifts a respectable musical talent ; 
and Thackeray, who, when young, showed a 
marked proclivity to art, and actually began a 
professional study of it. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Canmen.—Certainly. 

Y. Z.—We regret we cannot inform you. 

M. A.—The 22nd of February, 1849, fell on a Thursday. 
Cyrmro.—Sir Walter Scott’s monument at Edinburgh 


cost about £13,600. It was completed in 1845. The 
material is freestone. 


Daty.—1. The receipt shall be given next week. 2. 
Consult a respectable medical man at once. 3. Thestyle 
of No, 1is best. 


Ex.ten.—We admire your independence. We think 
boekkeeping a very desirable occupation, and one that 
is remunerative. 


Constant Reaper.—The coin if in good preservation 
would be of some value. Write to the keeper of coins 
in the British Museum. ° 


Baown-Erep F.ossiz.—Brush the hair well and wash 
it in water in which a piece of lime about the size of a 
walnut has been dissolved. 


L. T.—Dancing is best learned from a master and by 
practice with others, but there are books that teach the 
steps and figures by illustration. ‘ 


Cc. C. 8.—If he died without a will, you would receive 
your dower—a third of his possessions, He could make 
a will and leave everything to you if he wished. 


E. A.—By no means, unless his family and ante- 
cedents were well known to you. . If this was the case it 
would not be amiss to say at parting, “I should be glad 
to see you again.” 


Cora Pacet.—One of the parties must have resided 
in the parish in which the marriage is to be solemnized 
for fifteen days previous. 2. P: nut brown. 3. ¥ 
if expressionis good. 4, Rather id and sensitive, 


R. N.—Time is a great solver of difficulties. You are 
only eighteen, and you can well wait a year. You owe 
it to your parents to do so much. Meantime try to 
convince them that th wrong to oppose your 
choice. If they still do this, and for no other sause than 
the zoung meas lack of money, then follow where your 
heart 


adupted py Geughter of her brothas the gifted and 
co) a r er er, 

ill fated Carlo, a brilliant musician, who died in - 
yy: ond oo — Sign AN iooliat Mie 
q ux, su juen or e 
tenor of her troupe. She has a sister Carlotta, almost 
as fine a singer as she is, but crippled from childhood. 

K. T. T.—To soften and whiten your coarse, red 

almond , or make it by blanch- 
ing sweet and bitter almonds in scalding water, and 
then poun: them fine in a mortar, and m with 
a little almon or olive oil or fresh butter and wax. 
Rub this on your hands, and wear a of old kid 
gloves at night and when doing any kind of work. 

Joan.—It is said to be woman’s fate to love men after 
they tire of Nem : io thes” Wen tate uover Wer 
you through jealous pique. ju say never wan 
you to receive other attentions than his own. Pride 
may ety Rian caver ae 2am. Relax a little in your 
cool treatment. Be friendly, but no more. Beas at- 
ite apparen is thal you are teying to please Mim. That 
t be ay you are please 
speils effect. 

Joz.—Self-consciousness is the cause of your bashful- 
ness, Try to cease thinking about how you look or act, 
Put yourself under the wing of some bright, kind- 
hearted matron or nice old maid, tell her your trouble, 
and get her to help out. If you have any sisters or 
ee ceed né aon nk eee 

n their company. man who is a ve 
and co to ie ctem: ani mather doesn't find it 
hard to be so to others. 


C. L. B.—Thackeray defined a gentleman somewhat in 
this wise : To be a gentleman is to be honest and brave, 
to be gentle, generous and wise—to all these 
qualities, and to know, besides, how to exercise them 
in the most graceful manner. Ought a gentleman to be 
a loyal son, a true husband, an honest father? Ought 
his life to be decent, his bills paid, his tastes refined ? 
Yes, a th pusand times yes. 2. You can do nothing with 
your nos». 3. Very good. 


‘ Rane wie aie Le my od some comical and ee ~ 
‘anc, 8 e for a very yo petite 

witch costume is sharp and comical : Short dress, black 
and red, in wide stripes—can be of two materials sewed 
together ; black bodice, high, with red puffs on shoulders, 
and , black silk gloves ; tall, peaked black hat, with 
a cat’s tail at the apex ; black stockings; a broom tied 
with red ribbon. In the Mother Goose costume a broom 
is also carried, but the costume is a plain short skirt, 
and a gaudy-flowered overdress much bunched up on 
the hips; gay striped stockings with low shoes, and a 
high tilted poke bonnet with a bow on the crown. 


Frep is much piqued because he has heard that the 
young lady he has loved ‘and visited for a long time 
ridicules behind his back. He thinks it is because 
he is so thin ; wishes to be told a way to get fat 1 gee 
also ain to a that pirto woually tall cota th Don’t 
you know, © very 
man they like best? fis queer, but true, The cause of 
it is they can’t help —— the man who occu- 
pies their thoughts s0 co , and they are afraid 
others will find out the secret if they talk eye) wags 
go they say little detracting things about him often to 
these they know will defend him. Perhaps, too, your 
informant exaggerated the fun-making. 





C. 8.—Much depends upon the experience and ability 
of the employé. 


J. H. R.—A book containing directions on the sub- 
jects named would cost about half-a-crown. 


D. C.—Thank the lady, and add, “I am very glad to 
have made your acquaintance.” 


A. D.—A on Charles Swinbourne, the poet, was 
born in London, April 5, 1837. 


A. D.—An introduction is indispensable under the 
-  ceemee stated. Time may aid you in bringing it 
about. 


F. C.—1. To clean piano keys use a soft rag dipped in 
alcohol. 2. To clean black silk use cold black tea—the 
tea made strong. 


E. V. C.—Applications for such situations on railways 
must be made at the office of the chief engineer. If 
you are well recommended, and have any experieitee as 
a fireman, even about stationary or locomotive engines, 
you will have no trouble in getting a situation. 


Erra V.—November 24, 1868, fell on Tuesday. Do 
not divide your attentions too liberally; but when you 
have a sincere , and one likely to 
encourage him alone. There isan old motto: “Be off 
with the old love before you are on with the new.” 


A. J.—A delicate perfume is made by filling a 

bottle with elena of the common rose, without 

ing them. Pour into the bottle some alcohol, and 

cork it . If kept well corked two weeks, a 

_ suffice to scent a handkerchief for some 
2. 


CO, F, M.—Alphonso XIIL., King of Spain, was born.on 
May 17, 1886, nearly six months after the death of his 
father, Alphonsé XII. His mother, Maria Christina, an 
Austrian P. is the Queen Regent during his 
ule i ne one sister, the Infanta Maria Theresa, 

rm 


THE WILD WIND’s vow. 


Oh, where is my love? crjed she, 
Oh, what of my love? said she, 
And a voice came over. the sea, 
From the Wind so wild and free— 

He’s riding the ocean wide ! 


God help thee, good Wind, I pray, 
To care for my love! said 
Then this is my vow, roared he: 
When I conquer the surly sea 
T'll restore thy love some day ! 


And he’s left his own with me, 
And I'll trust him, Wind, with thee, 
Till he comes to claim his bride. 


But the Wind has heedless ears— 
yp 5 a 
‘or 
With the tortured, maddened Sea, 
Ever pause for woman’s tears? 


In his bout with the rlotous wave, 
Gots atte dost py my — he? 
’s poor or thee 
For None had the Wind and Sea. 
They laugh o’er thy lover's grave. na @ 


G. H. W.—Your hair is tawny in shade, and is vi 
henst@el a apele. It is an old saying that a white 
on the thum is said to indicate a coming present ; 
on the first finger, a letter ; on the second, a 3; on 
the third, a foe; on the fi , @ journey to go. Your 
writing is that of a nervous, sensitive 
try to conquer her morbid fears that 
D. C.—Shorthand writers are plenty, and it is not 
easy for one who is not an expert to a situation. 
ou in connection with 
i would be easier to find remunerative em t. 
You had better not interfere with the shape of your 
id to be able to alter 
the shape of noses, but we do not believe they have 
ey from 
ding victims. You _ the 
ou! ie. 
Rae 6 Seer ee Ae 
darken it. 
Epre.—Your teeth can probably be straightened, but 
it is bya how msschamiecl proses kntwn to dau 
ly to one by letter. As 


m, who must 
is not lovable. 





A. J, 8.—“ Pouring oil upon the troubled waters” is 4 
familiar quotation, but the author of it is unknown to 
us. That oil has influence upon water has been fre. 
quently proved. Franklin once stilled the gea, to the 
asi ent of the uninitiated, by stretching his cane 
over the side of the ship, the cane having a small vial of 
oil in the efid of it. Commander Wilkes, of the United 
States Navy, in ion of this statement, cited an 
instance where he saw the same effect, in a violent 
storm off the Cape of Good Hope, from the ofa 
sailing vessel, and stated that it was very ious to 
observe over what a extent a small quantity of oil 
would produce the effect referred to. 


R. A.—Victor ay prose and verse wri! are 


in the of 
ook 8). howe 
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and boil at least five . censtantly for the 
eae ie ee it the time it is on 
the fire. Let 2 hours in a stone jar on the 


Jennre.—Give him time. 
in the mood for asking, ‘“‘ Dar 
as well as you did last night ?? 
really warm perhaps his aff 


eyes to try to make them ani 

ionna that dilates the iris ) seem 

hg ete gpm Ye isa m and 
ruin the sight and the health. Ww! 








Aut Back Numerrs, Parts and Votumzs are in y, 
and may be had of all booksellers. hy, 


NOTICE.—Part 815, Now Read: ice Sixpence, 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. L., Ae pdm oy 4s. a 
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